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Julie (Seiberling) Shaw, ‘47, in Kendal’s flower center. 


Write a book at Kendal? John Shaw did: 
Lucretia, a biography of James A. Garfield’s wife 
for the Nova Press series on presidential wives. 
Most of his research was done at Mudd and in the 
Oberlin Public Library’s private research room. 
“Everything is so accessible here,” says John, a 
— Bn ecm Hiram College Professor Emeritus of English. 


é Pa tae ver oe oe | Free to go? Julie (Seiberling) Shaw does: 
pout shaw, 47, exits a favorite facility. she continues as a volunteer guide on Thursdays 


at Stan Hywet, in Akron. She ice skates with John 
in Cleveland and in the summers they just lock 


® their cottage door and take off for Michigan. 
Mind and body fitness? Very convenient: 
Julie’s Tai Chi classes. Swimming lessons for John. 


Kendal’s well-equipped exercise room. Classes, 


t] lectures and programs at Kendal as well as all the 
_ y Wa hte O CY happenings at Hall, Finney and the Conservatory. 


Ae ae: ; Peace and contentment? In many ways: 
A CONLMUNG Care Retirement Co 


Privacy in their cottage, an evening swim, flower 


SeYUIMNG older adults in the Quaker tradition. arranging. Friendly little Oberlin. Ever-ready help 
and health care. An interesting community, kind 
600 Kendal Drive e Oberlin, OH 44074 neighbors. Moving and downsizing over. A great 


: Ai a sense of relief. Fond memories drew the Shaws 
1-800-548-9469 www.kao.kendal.org back to Oberlin. Kendal makes them reality. 
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Faced with rising expenses and a shrinking endowment, Oberlin’s administrators have 
the difficult task of balancing the College’s $150-million operating budget. Yet the mood 
on campus remains optimistic, and fund-raising for the capital campaign runs ahead of 
schedule. / by Jennifer Stoffel, Amy Stankiewicz, and Anne Paine 
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Oberlin’s legacy tradition is alive and well, but see how far some alums will go to plant 
the Obie spirit in their own children. / by Allison Tracy ’66 
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Bookshelf 19 Operation Internship 
A four-week student internship with Dr. Douglas Kirkpatrick '65 practically guarantees a 
successful career in medicine. / by Eric Everett 
[Cover] 
a 20 Fury and the Sound 


Alumni Notes 
New York City has become the scene for Obie rock bands—many have gained national 


recognition and major-label record deals. What's the reason? / by Sara Marcus '99 


The acre Word 26 David Rees Gets His (Bleep) On 


Love him or hate him, Rees’ hard-edged political comic strip has taken on a cult-like status, 
by Brian Blum ’83 attracting more than 5 million readers since its debut in 2001. / by Sara Marcus '99 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Partners in Change 


OBERLIN’S ALUMNI ASSOCIATION is making a fundamen- 

tal change in the way we communicate with you. We 

increasingly are using e-mail in place of postal mail 

to promote regional alumni activities, hold Alumni 

Trustee elections, announce various on-campus pro- 
grams and alumni tours, and conduct Association business. 

Oberlin’s Alumni Association is at the forefront in its use of electronic com- 
munications as compared to other alumni groups. There is a cogent case for our 
initiative: e-mail is cheaper, faster, and saves trees. In addition, the rise of elec- 
tronic communications allows us to strengthen connections with our growing 
body of international alumni. 

Today the Association has e-mail addresses for approximately 35 percent of 
all alumni. In some regional communities, such as Washington, D.C., the per- 
centage rises to 50 percent. You can help us boost those percentages to realize 
even greater cost savings and efficiencies inherent in electronic communica- 
tions. Please send your e-mail address and subsequent updates to the Alumni 
Office at alumni.office@oberlin.edu. There will be no unauthorized use of 
your e-mail address. 

Rest assured that our growing use of e-mail will not affect the printed dis- 
tribution of publications like OAM. We know that some communications 
remain more satisfying to you when presented in a “hard-copy” format. In addi- 
tion, those of you who do not have e-mail will continue to receive regional 
announcements and Trustee ballots in your mailboxes. 

We also remind you to use the Internet to find out about upcoming Oberlin 
events. The College’s home page (www.oberlin.edu) is updated daily. The 
Alumni Association's web site (www.oberlin.edu/alumni) offers information on 
regional alumni events via the Oberlin Clubs link or the Off-Campus 
Calendar. From the Alumni Association site, you can log on to the online com- 
munity and gain free access to the alumni directory and career information, 
among other features. We are now working to improve the online community; 
stay tuned for further developments. 

It is a great pleasure for me to report that your Alumni Association is dynam- 


ic and daring, because we create—we don't imitate. 


CLYDE OWAN '79 


President, Alumni Association 
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Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters are printed on OAM's web site at www.oberlin. edu/~alummag/alum_mag.html. 


e CHEMICAL REACTION 
“A New Day for Science” (Winter 2002-03) 
made me feel like a man stranded in the 
desert trying to reach an oasis. The collections 
of people and equipment in the new Science 
Center are tantalizing. | worked in the old 
First Church and in Severance labs when 
Harry Holmes was chairman of the chemistry 
department, and | thought [zoology professor] 
Hope Hibbard was the cat’s pajamas. It 
breaks my heart to be unable to actually see 
and create chemicals. Organic chemistry was 
my true love. | can't believe anyone dreaming 
the impossible about life and science would 
do less than pound the doors to get into 
Oberlin’s current programs. 
Dr. Bruce R. Heinzen '42 
Plandome, N.Y. 


e DISSECTING DIVERSITY 
Oberlin’s admission of women and blacks in the 
1830s was indeed progressive, but its 
embrace of affirmative action was regressive. 
President Nancy Dye (“Inside Oberlin,” 
Winter 2002-03) defends the practice with 
two arguments. The first is that affirmative 
action assures diversity, which “in and of 
itself can enrich the education of every stu- 
dent.” While it is true that affirmative action 
assures diversity, it is also true that we would 
have a diverse student body without it. Any 
college with an excellent reputation that wel- 
comes diversity, such as Oberlin, will attract 
a diverse body of students. But if the mix of 
students that apply is not politically correct, 
must we have affirmative action to enforce 
the “right kind” of diversity? Does diversity 
enhance the quality of education? Perhaps, 
but does that mean that schools with less 
diverse student populations, such as southern 
black universities, schools that admit only 
women, or schools with predominantly Jewish 
students have less to offer? I think not. 
President Dye’s second argument is that 
affirmative action helps “redress the still 
prevalent social and economic inequalities in 
American life that are rooted in race.” 
Inequality does not imply injustice. The injus- 
tice of denying black students admission to 
college is a thing of the past. Nonetheless, 


social and economic inequality remains. This 


4 G | can’t believe anyone dreaming the impossible 


would do less than pound the doors to get into Oberlin’s current programs. 4 4 


will not be corrected by higher education's 
utopian efforts to be inclusive; it must begin 
early on in a child's development and will 
require generations of cultural change within 
families and communities. When an academ- 
ically rigorous institution lowers its standards 
for admission, but raises them again in per- 
formance, students are destined to fail. There 
is the real injustice. 
David J. Marwil ’70 
Lexington, Ky. 


e ALIEN ENCOUNTERS 

Robert Naeye’s letter (Winter 2002-03) about 
my article on the alien-encounter 
phenomenon _ contains 
several distortions and 
inaccuracies. Accord- 
ing to Naeye, I “claim” 
that “aliens are abduct- 
ing human beings,’ and I 
have not provided the 
physical evidence to prove 
this. But my expressed con- 
cern is not primarily with 
whether abductions have 
been taking place in a literal, 
physical sense. Rather, my 
article focuses on the larger 
question of how we are to con- 
sider reports of powerful experiences for 
which the physical evidence is meager and 
runs counter to the consensus view of what is 
possible. I do claim that “how we assess the 
reality of what a person reports in the 
absence of compelling physical evidence” is 
important. Naeye rejects intuition and expe- 
rience as paths to truth and knowledge, 
leaving us with the impression he believes all 
human reports must be accompanied by 
physical evidence to be worthy of scientific 
consideration. 

Naeye suggests that the encounter phe- 
nomenon is related to false memories, 
fantasy proneness, or ideas implanted by peo- 
ple like myself or Budd Hopkins ‘53. But 


there is no evidence for any of that. The 


experiences are “mysterious and real,” and 
tens of thousands of hours of careful clinical 
work by many investigators have failed to dis- 
cover a conventional explanation. Naeye 
relies on the authority of the majority to bol- 
ster his argument. But surely he knows how 
often in history established authority has 
been wrong when faced with anomalies that 
do not fit into an established paradigm. 
Finally, Naeye offers as evidence the fact that 
his psychiatrist friend has seen “thousands of 
patients,’ and none has ever told him an 
abduction story. But surely he knows that 
patients will only share matters to 
which they feel a therapist is open, 
especially when these profoundly 
challenge consensus reality. 
John Mack '51 
Cambridge, Mass. 


e DELIGHTED DAD 
| salute you for a consistently 
well-done publication. From 
Nancy Dye's remarks to 
thought-provoking articles 
that address a range of 
issues to interesting let- 
ters to the editor, it’s all 
first-class. Our daughter, Anala, who 
will graduate this May, was “introduced” to 
Oberlin by Professor Longsworth when his 
family hosted us during Orientation 
Weekend in 1999. Thus I enjoyed the recent 
article about him as well as the letter to the 
editor from Lauren Jacobs ‘00. Having 
Ohio State-Miami football 


game, | also thoroughly enjoyed the letter 


watched the 


from Talbot Harding '33, who is perhaps 
“the last person alive who watched Oberlin 
beat Ohio State in 1921.” How timely a let- 
ter! OAM always addresses at least one or 
two topics in every issue that move me in 
some way—even the recent alien abduction 
article by Dr. Mack and Robert Naeye’s 
response to it! 
John Miller, parent 
Honesdale, Pa. 


Letters 


e COLLECTING MORE WINS 
| send warm congratulations to the members of 
the football team on their three wins/seven 
losses record in 2002—Oberlin’s best season 
in many years. As an alumna and longtime 
follower of intercollegiate athletics, | have 
been excitedly watching football's resurgence 
under the guidance of Coach Jeff Ramsey. | 
also recognize President Nancy Dye for her 
strong support of the football program and 
intercollegiate athletics in general. As 
Yeomen football players and other student- 
athletes continually demonstrate on the 
playing field and in the classroom, success in 
sports at the non-scholarship NCAA Division 
ILI level truly goes hand-in-hand with acade- 
mic achievement. Most of all, my thanks to 
the Oberlin community, which supported the 
continuation of the football program during 
its acutely difficult years prior to the arrival of 
Dye and Ramsey. By saving football, Oberlin 
avoided the mistake made by another 
esteemed college near me, Swarthmore, 
which sadly dropped its struggling program in 
2000 after 100 years of play. 
Gloria Boylan Lobb '49 
Flemington, N.J. 


e RESTORATION WARS 

| was disappointed at the un-Oberlin-like polit- 
ically correct slant of “Restoration Wars” (Fall 
‘02) and annoyed by the misinformation. I 
refused an invitation by Albert Albano to 
speak at a restorers’ meeting in Florida 
because | was asked by him not to speak out 


too harshly—in other words, to “be nice.” | 


am prepared to debate or discuss with the 
entire Oberlin art family the recent record of 
disasters in the art world as the result of dras- 
tic restorations, starting one by one with 
Professor Albano and Eric Inglis, or with the 
entire department and their restoration 
teachers together. 
James Beck '52 
New York, N.Y. 


James Beck's anti-restoration campaign is noth- 
ing more than a relativistic aesthetic fashion, 
the Cult of the Patina, and it places the 
world’s art treasures at risk. It is the same 
attitude that says “let Venice sink.” | work in 
the art trade in Central Europe, and restora- 
tion decisions weigh just as heavily on the 


second-rank art market as they do on the 


 & President Stevenson had memorized the faces 


of the entire incoming class from the Wolf Book. , ] 


world of “priceless” pieces. | have a few com- 
ments in response to Beck. 1. There is a 
difference between restoration and conserva- 
tion. With regard to the commercial market, 
restoration can be a procedure that raises a 
piece from market negligence to a market 
value that will insure its longevity. 2. The 
final arbiter of how a piece should look is the 
creator. In as much as we can know his or her 
intentions for color, tone, finish, and polish, 
we should respect those intentions. 3. Most 
creators (with notable exceptions) desire the 
greatest possible longevity for their creations, 
and restorations will be necessary to insure 
that. 4. Original finishing products, such as 
varnish and lacquer, which have limited life 
span, should not be given the same priority as 
original content products such as paint, wood, 
and metal. 5. Commercial art pieces (espe- 
cially industrial art objects like furniture) will 
see their longevity best insured when their 
greatest possible market value is achieved, 
and this is often achieved through restoration. 


Jeff Taylor ’90 
Budapest, Hungary 


e PROPER CREDIT 
Your book review of Gayden Wren’s delightful 
book A Most Ingenious Paradox: The Art of 
Gilbert and Sullivan (Winter 2002-03) con- 
tained one egregious error. At the 2000 
commencement, the production of “Very 
Truly Yours, Gilbert and Sullivan” by Wren 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of G&S at 
Oberlin. Therefore, Gayden ’83, whom I con- 
sider a friend and colleague, could not have 
been the founder of Oberlin G&S. In fact, he 
was the re-founder after a five-year hiatus. 
Oberlin G&S was essentially founded in 
1950 and shepherded for many years by W. 
Hayden Boyers, the beloved professor of 
French and G&S aficionado, Many of us will 
never forget our Oberlin G&S experiences, 
and some of us are still performing it today, 
Jim Cooper '64 
Wilton, Conn. 


Ed. note: You are correct, of course. Wren 
should have been identified as co-founder of the 
revived G&S Players. 


e FAMILIAR FACES 
Tom Witheridge’s letter to the editor (Fall ‘02) 
about Norman Care memorizing his students’ 
names after just one class session brought 
back a memory of Oberlin President William 
Stevenson. In 1954, one of the first tasks for 
incoming freshmen was to have their pictures 
taken for the Wolf Book at Stofan Studios. 
The Wolf Book, when published, was the ini- 
tial surveying instrument by which the 
incoming class was assessed. A few weeks 
into the semester | saw Oberlin’s dignified 
president strolling across Tappan Square, 
accompanied by one of his full-sized poodles, 
Nicholas (or Napoleon, I don't remember 
which). What I do remember, which charac- 
terized Oberlin’s care for students at even the 
highest level, was when I greeted him with a 
“Good day, President Stevenson!” he replied 
with “Good day, Franklin!” This amazing man 
had memorized the faces of the entire incom- 
ing class from the Wolf Book, and was able to 
address everyone by name. Over the year | 
saw him do this repeatedly. No doubt this 
was the paradigm for Norman Care. 
Franklin Porath '58 
Cleveland, Ohio 


e OFFERING RESPECTS 
Professor Thomas Harold Andre LeDuc, whose 
death was reported in the winter issue, was a 
wonderful teacher who communicated his 
love of America’s landscape and history so 
well that I remember all four of his names 
after more than 50 years. He also cared about 
his students. When my sophomore-year 
roommate, Hugh Jenkins, was killed in the 
Korean War, it was Tom LeDuc who wrote 
me the sad news while | was in law school. 
Professor LeDuc remembered that I spent 
summers in the central Adirondacks, and he 
knew that country well enough to end his let- 
ter by asking me to deliver his respects “to the 
Raquette and the Cold’—two rivers that flow 
through the wildest part of the central 
Adirondacks. Now it is my turn to offer my 
respects and fond memories of one of 
Oberlin’s finest and most inspiring teachers. 
Charles A. Reich '49 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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No Entry No lore 


Revised grading system adds Ds and Fs to student transcripts 


by Courtney Mauk ’03 


32-year-old Oberlin tradition came to an 

end in December when faculty mem- 

bers voted to eliminate the College's 
credit/no entry grading option, in part to 
boost student retention and four-year 
graduation rates. Adopted in 1970, the 
CR/NE system allows students to take 
classes for credit without earning a letter 
grade. Its benefit to students? Coursework 
below a C- level does not appear on tran- 
scripts. 

Proponents of the vanishing program 
say that CR/NE has encouraged students 
to venture outside their fields of specialty 
without the fear of damaging their GPAs. 
“Knowing | had that option was why | took 
an extra class—Computer Science 100— 
even though I didn't need the credits, nor 
did it fill any requirements,’ says Leslie 
Levine ‘03. “I actually learned a skill that 
has been useful to me.” 


But the advantages of CR/NE have 
been overshadowed by concerns that stu- 
dents are misusing the system as an 
informal means of dropping classes with- 
out penalty. Such students take up spaces 
in popular courses, which can prevent 
more committed classmates from register- 
ing for them. 

A new grading system, which will affect 
new students in the fall of 2004, replaces 
CR/NE with a pass/no pass option. A “P” 
will appear on transcripts for grades A 
through D; an “NP” will indicate a failing 
grade. Although some students will bene- 
fit from the change—a grade that is 
equivalent to a D will be now be credited 
toward graduation—others are troubled 
that an “NP” will be visible to graduate 
schools and prospective employers. 

In a related shift, the College will begin 
recording grades of Ds and Fs earned 
through the traditional 
grading system. Current- 
ly, any work below the 
C- level 


not passing and does 


is considered 
not appear on student 
records. 

“At other prestigious 
liberal arts colleges 
where failing grades are 
put on transcripts, only 
2 to 3 percent of stu- 
dents receive Ds and Fs, 
Oberlin, 


approximately 7 to 8 


whereas at 


percent of grades are 
BN EG -Or 
That's compelling data,” 
Smith, 


not-passing. 


says Dennison 


professor of neuroscience and psychology 
and a member of the Educational Plans 
and Policies Committee, which drafted 
the proposal. 

“We concluded that one of the reasons 
for the higher rate of non-passing grades 
here was not that Oberlin is harder, but 
that some of our students prefer losing 
class credit to receiving a lower grade on 
their transcripts. For some students, the 
result of this strategy is to fall behind in 
earning credits toward graduation, and 
that can lead to a failure to graduate.” 


Profs Who Publish 


by Courtney Mauk 03 


Oberlin’s faculty and staff members are a pro- 
lific bunch; nearly 30 have had books 
published since January 2000 in topics 
ranging from poet- 
ry and short stories 
to literary studies, 
quantum mechan- 
ics, music educa- 
tion, and Mexican 
history. The works 
were featured at a 
campus reception 
in December host- 
ed by the Friends 
of the Oberlin 
College Library. 
Event coordina- 
tor and author 
Anne Trubek ’88, 
assistant professor — Author reception 
organizers Ray English 


and Anne Trubek ’88. 


of rhetoric and 
composition, says 
that the 


sponsored reception was the first public 


Friends- 


recognition of Oberlin authors, in part 
because it has been difficult to compile a 
complete list in past years. The authors 
appreciated the effort; many brought their 
families and mingled with students amid 
the elegant displays of books. 

“This was a really good way for people at 


Oberlin who actively produce scholarship 


(continued on page 6) 
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Around Tappan Square 


SAVE THE DATE 


Atumni Group ExpLores Cuimate CHANGE 
Oberlin’s Environmental Education Alumni 
Association (OEEAA) will sponsor a summer 
college in June titled “Climate Justice: 
What Is Oberlin College’s Role in Climate 
Change?” The workshop begins Friday, 
June 13, with Oberlin faculty and alumni 
addressing the topic “Climate, Life, 

and Human Connections.” 

An evening presentation on “Heat- 
Trapping Gases: An Oberlin Opportunity?” 
will be delivered by renowned energy expert 
Amory Lovins, CEO of the Rocky Mountain 
Institute, who was lauded by Newsweek 
as “one of the Western world’s most influen- 
tial energy thinkers.” 

Sessions will continue Saturday, June 14, 
with a series of break-out discussions with 
OC faculty and administrators, and will 
conclude Sunday afternoon with a debriefing 
presentation. The cost for the event is $100, 
which includes two dinners and overnight 
accommodations at Baldwin Cottage. 

For registration information and a 
complete schedule of events, see 
www.oberlin.edu/envs/oeeaa or contact the 
Alumni Association at (440) 775-8575. 


AN EVENING OF Music witH THE BSO 
All alums are invited to join the Oberlin Club 
of Western Massachusetts on 
Friday, July 18, for An Evening at 
Tanglewood, featuring the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Robert Spano '83. Performances 
include Stravinsky's Fireworks and 
The Firebird Suite, Dvorak’s Violin 
me Concerto, and Benjamin's Ringed 
by the Flat Horizon, with Midori on violin. 
Obies will gather on the lawn (bring a 
picnic dinner!) prior to the concert, which 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Koussevitzky 
Music Shed. Visit www.oberlin.edu/alumni 
for ticket pricing and details. 


OBERLIN’S NATIONAL Day oF SERVICE 

The summer issue of OAM will feature the 
work of regional alumni clubs that partici- 
pated in National Service Day events. 
Thanks to all Obie volunteers who joined in 
clean-up and planting activities, walk-a- 
thons, and Habitat for Humanity projects 
to benefit their local communities. 


to meet each other and to view each 
other's work,” says Anuradha Needham, 
professor of English and author of Using 
the Masters Tools: Resistance and Literature 
of the African and South Asian Diasporas. 

“It brought together faculty who could 
put faces to names to products, and thus 
created an opportunity to discover the 
interests of other faculty members,” says 
author John Pearson, Young-Hunter 
Professor of art and co-chair of the depart- 
ment. “The notion to highlight formally 
the scholarly production of faculty is a 
long-overdue idea.” 

At the event, Ray English, director of 
libraries, remarked on the “extraordinary 
productivity of the faculty and staff.” He 
also stressed the importance of the Friends 
of the Library, which provides vital funding 
for faculty needs and library collections. 


WebExtra: Visit www.oberlin.edu/alum- 
mag/alum_mag.html for a list of faculty- 
and staff-authored books. 


Art Museum 
Changes Hands 


Oberlin bids farewell to Sharon Patton, the 
John G.W. Cowles Director of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, who became 
director of the National Museum of 
African Art at the Smithsonian Institution 


Obie, Where You Bound? 


in February. Patton joined the Oberlin 
staff in 1998 and is credited with improv- 
ing the museum’s exhibitions and build- 
ing its African and contemporary Asian 
holdings. 

Replacing Patton at Oberlin is acting 
director Katherine Solender '77, former 
exhibitions director at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art and a former member of 
Oberlin’s capital campaign — steering 
committee. 

Patton continues the Oberlin connection 
at the Museum of African Art, whose first 
director was the late Sylvia Williams °57. 


WebExtra: Read more about Katherine 
Solender at www.oberlin.edu/alummag/ 
alum_mag.html. 


Katherine Solender ’77 


The College’ Office of Institutional Research often is asked where Oberlin students 
pursue graduate work. Twenty or more alums from the classes of 1991 to 2000 have 


attended the following graduate schools: 

Harvard University 

Columbia University 

University of Michigan 

New York University 

Yale University 

Case Western Reserve 
University 

University of Wisconsin 


University of Chicago 
Cornell University 
Juilliard School 
Northwestern 

University 
University of Texas 
Indiana University 
Rice University 


Stanford University 
University of California 
Johns Hopkins University 
Ohio State University 
University of 
Pennsylvania 
University of Washington 
University of Minnesota 
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The Seven-Man Traveling 


Jazz Band 


Student musicians take on recruitment 
and alumni relations during concert tour 


by lvy Newman ‘04 and Yvonne Gay Fowler 


The Oberlin Jazz Septet, in its first extended 
tour in 11 years, took to the roads on a 
snowy morning in January, embarking on a 
4,200-mile winter-term road trip to con- 
cert sites in Virginia, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, and Texas. Their goal? To gain 
valuable concert experience while promoting 
the Conservatory to renowned performing 
arts schools throughout the South. 

Appointment to the Oberlin Jazz Septet 
(OJS) is a prestigious honor. The group 
performs regularly on and off campus and 
has shared the stage with big-name jazz 
professionals at venues such as the Detroit 
International Jazz Festival. Formed in 
1992, its student members are selected 
each spring by professors of jazz studies. 
This year's group includes Josiah Woodson 
‘03, trumpet; Andrea Murchison 04, trom- 
bone; Nicholas Lyons ‘04, saxophone; 
Courtney Bryan ‘04, piano; Robert Adkins 
05, bass; Jason McMahon ’05, guitar; and 
Patrick Barter ‘06, drums. 

The septet’s faculty sponsor, Professor 
of Jazz Studies and Bass Peter Dominguez, 
says the students were thrilled with the 
prospect of traveling this year. There was a 
catch, however: “They had to do all of the 
work themselves.” 

Enter Ivy Newman ‘04, a composition 
major and jazz septet aficionado, who 
quickly assumed the invaluable role of 
tour manager. For months prior to the trip, 
she worked with the Conservatory and 
Alumni Association offices to book gigs, 
contact alumni, and reserve hotel rooms 
and minivans. On the road, she served as 
the musicians’ designated wake-up caller, 
appointment maker, and bunk-down coor- 
dinator, a task made easy by 10 alumni 
who opened their homes along the way. 

Newman’s parents hosted the group for 
two nights in Richmond, Virginia, during 


the first of several successful performance 


stops. At Huguenot High and Chimborazo 
Elementary schools, audiences swayed to 
the tunes of Thelonious Monk and Duke 
Ellington. “Playing for the elementary 
students was among my favorite experi- 
ences, says McMahon, the guitarist. “They 
were all so curious. We played a game of 
‘name the instrument, answered ques- 
tions, then performed some of our original 
compositions. 

“The high-school students were very 
enthusiastic,’ adds Newman. “It was excit- 
ing to learn that a few of them had already 
applied to Oberlin for next fall.” 

As the two-and-a-half-week tour pressed 
on, the group became increasingly im- 
pressed with the interest displayed by 
alums; several regional clubs even orga- 
nized concert venues, such as an evening 
performance at the Big Easy Club in 
Houston. “We had a really good time lis- 
tening to jazz music and serving the stu- 
dents breakfast,” says host Jim Claghorn "57. 

In Jacksonville, Florida, Andy Harold 
‘90 and Carolyn Rosenberry ‘65 organized 
a concert for 75 people at Arlington 
Congregational Church. Harold says he 
acted quickly after reading an e-mail from 
the Alumni Association last fall announc- 
ing the tour. “We don't have enough active 
alumni in Florida, so when this event 
came up, I saw it as a great way to get 
some Obies to come out.” 

Rosenberry and her husband, ‘Terrone ‘65, 
hosted several students during their two- 
day Florida stay, and, along with Jessica 


Berber Pate 80, prepared a potluck dinner 


Left: JS members and alums in New Orleans include 
(rear) Steve Cohen ’73, Ivy Newman ‘04, Ann Landon 
Cohen '73, Michael Christie '96, Courtney Bryan ‘04, 
(front) Robert Adkins ‘05, and Nicholas Lyons '04. 
Above: a warm welcome from an Atlanta high school. 


for the group. “They had a jam session in 
our living room. I was blown away—phys- 
ically and literally,” she laughs. 

Alumni appreciation continued in New 
Orleans, where OJS members were guests 
at an Orpheum Theater concert featuring 
the Philharmonic Orchestra 
directed by Michael Christie ‘96. 


Louisiana 


Coasting through the southern states, 
OJS performed at a Henry Gray High 
School fundraising event in Atlanta, 
kicked off the Coastal Jazz Association's 
2003 concert series in Savannah, and even 
got in an impromptu performance at the 
Funky Butt Jazz Club in New Orleans. 
The tour ended with a visit to the Houston 
School for Performing and Visual Arts. 

“At first the thought of being an ambas- 
sador for the entire Conservatory was a 
little intimidating, but once we got on the 
road and started playing, I felt truly hon- 
ored,’ says McMahon. “When I was in 
high school, | would have loved having a 
local college come play for us, let alone a 
world-class conservatory. 

As the miles of swampland and moss- 
covered trees became a blur, the musicians 
returned to Oberlin, exhausted yet exhila- 
rated. “Most rewarding for me was the 
opportunity to work in arts management,” 
reflects Newman. “Most challenging was 
having to boss around my peers. 

“Before the tour, we had hoped to give 
school students a taste of Oberlin’s excel- 
lent jazz studies program,” she adds. 
“Weeks 


Oberlin, our mission accomplished.” 


later, we returned safely to 
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CAPSULES 


by Jennifer Stoffel 


The assumption is widespread: Prosperity and largesse go 


hand-in-hand with prestige and selectivity for the likes of a 


venerable private liberal arts college such as Oberlin. A 


sizable endowment—$618 million at its 2001 peak—and 


a generous alumni body work hand-in-hand to buffer any 


economic downturn. Unfortunately, this assumption is false. 


y he reality is that no college or university is immune 
from financial pain in our country’s current economic 
climate. Oberlin’s administrators, like their colleagues 
elsewhere, are faced with a difficult task: how to balance a $150- 
million operating budget that has been hit with rising costs and 
falling revenues. Yet, while the next few years will surely test the 
College's resilience, the mood on campus is one of confidence 
and optimism. Institutional goals reinforced by President Nancy 
S. Dye and the Board of Trustees—to retain strategic gains in 
competitiveness in admissions and financial aid, faculty recruit- 
ment and salaries, and curriculum development while remaining 
committed to a richly diverse campus—are steadfastly intact. 
These gains, plus others in scholarship and bricks and mortar, are 
expected to help sustain Oberlin through the years ahead. And 
good news lies in the support of Oberlin alumni. While fund- 
raising totals have plateaued or fallen for other colleges and uni- 
versities, the New Oberlin Century Campaign is on target with 
more than $150 million raised toward its $165 million goal. 
3ut the stock market downturn that began in 2001 introduced 
a new scale of vulnerability to college endowments, and even the 
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most prosperous of institutions are reacting to new economic real- 
ities. Duke and Stanford announced sizable budget cuts last 
November. Harvard plans to close the Washington office of its 
Kennedy School for Government. Hiring and salary freezes are in 
place at many colleges and universities. Public institutions—with 
their reliance on battered state budgets and their own shrinking 
endowments—are faring even worse. At Ohio State University, 
administrators eliminated 600 positions recently and announced 
a 19 percent tuition hike; more cuts and hikes are expected. 


Early Signs Bring Measured Response 

Few people could have predicted the suddenness or the degree 
to which the economic environment would change. A 10-year 
cycle of growth in America between 1991 and 2001 was replaced 
by a post-September | 1th recession, news of corporate scandals, 
and political instability—which translated into low investment 
earnings for colleges. Oberlin’s endowment fell from a 
$618-million high in 2001 to $519.6 million in June 2002. 
“Twenty-five percent of our budget revenue comes from the 
endowment,’ says Andrew Evans, Oberlin’s Vice President of 
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Finance. “You can't have a substantial decrease in endowment 
performance and not have a substantial impact on the overall 
budget. And yet, we have to preserve and continue to enhance 
the excellence of our academic programs.” 

Adding to Oberlin’s problems were rapidly escalating health 
care costs for faculty and staff. The College faced $9.5 million in 
claims in 2001—nearly double the $5 million amount in 1999— 
due to catastrophic illnesses and rising costs of doctors’ visits, 
diagnostic tests, hospitilization, and prescription drugs. Com- 
pounding the cost was an unusually generous, open-choice policy 
all institutions 


for employees. “It’s the same story everywhere 
are facing health care costs that are out of control,” Evans says. 

The financial picture is nothing less than sobering. Oberlin 
ended its 2002 fiscal year last June 30 with a budget deficit of 
close to $5 million. Oberlin, like its peer schools, found itself ask- 
ing some agonizing questions. Should the College violate its rules 
on endowment spending, perhaps at the expense of future gener- 
ations of students? Increase student enrollment and tuition at the 
expense of exceptional classroom instruction? Reduce financial 
aid packages at the expense of a diverse and inclusive student 
body? Resort to layoffs and staff cutbacks? Of the few options on 
the table at any college, none has been universally popular. 

“Fortunately, we've been a little bit ahead of the curve,” Evans 
says. “We have a president who believes that if she sees a prob- 
lem, she wants to address it—immediately.” 

Faculty and administrators quickly got to work. For a year, 
senior administrators, the faculty benefits committee, the gener- 
al faculty planning committee, and the general faculty council 
scrutinized expenses and revenue sources in all corners of the 
campus. Departmental discretionary budgets for equipment, 
supplies, and printing were trimmed by 20 percent. Several pub- 
lications were eliminated or transferred to the web. The College 
rolled out a more affordable health care plan that increased 
employees’ premiums. And, 78 positions were eliminated—the 
vast majority of which were vacant due to a 2001 hiring freeze on 


all non-faculty positions. All in all, the moves shaved $9 million 
from the College's operating costs. The current budget will end 
this June 30 with a modest planned deficit of close to $1 million. 

To ensure a balanced budget next year, the College will 
increase revenue by $6.5 million. Campus auxiliaries will gener- 
ate one-fourth of that amount, in part from new and renovated 
campus housing. The goal, part of Oberlin’s strategic plan to 
build a stronger on-campus community, is to move 300 of the 
900 students living off campus into new, more apartment-like 
College accommodations. The new construction will be the first 
new campus housing in more than three decades. 

Tuition, Oberlin’s largest source of income, is also on the rise. 
In 2002, the cost of attending Oberlin rose to $34,894. This 
coming fall, tuition and lodging will rise 5.8 percent to $36,938. 
A modest increase of 30 students will bring Oberlin’s total enroll- 
ment to 2,891. All in all, the tuition changes are expected to gen- 
erate an additional $5.7 million. 

Oberlin’s 2003-04 budget, which begins July 1, is balanced. 


Protecting the Future 

Some Oberlin insiders, uncomfortable with any cuts to the bud- 
get, wonder if the College should have been more prudent during 
the boom years of the 1990s—a decade of huge returns for the 
endowment. Just as the market’s out-performance drove up cor- 
porate growth and consumer spending, some of Oberlin’s current 
budget woes stem from spending choices made then, such as 
added faculty positions, more competitive salaries, increased 
financial aid, and the construction of the new science center. 
Many colleges, in fact, saw the ’90s as the ideal time to reach for 
long-term goals. 

“The income that the endowment growth generated in the 
past six years, along with unprecedented success in fund raising, 
allowed us to address many long-standing needs of students and 
faculty and to make strategic improvements in our academic pro- 

(continued on page 12) 


Revenue by Function 
Fiscal Year 2002-03 
(projected ) 
O Tuition & Fees 53% 
© Unrestricted Gifts 5% 
© Total Endowment Support 22% 
© Restricted Gift Support 5% 
@ Auxiliaries 12% 
@ Other Sources 3% 


Revenue by Function 
Fiscal Year 2003-04 
(budget) 
© Tuition & Fees 54% 
® Unrestricted Gifts 4% 
@ Total Endowment Support 21% 
© Restricted Gift Support 5% 
@ Auxiliaries 13% 
@ Other Sources 3% 
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Expenses by Function 

Fiscal Year 2002-03 (projected) 
Fiscal Year 2003-04 (budget) 
Salaries & Wages 34% 

Benefits 13% 

Operations 19% 

Scholarships 24% 


Interest 3% 


Depreciation 8% 
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by Amy L. Stankiewicz 


berlin's endowment, with a December 31, 2002, 

market value of $481.4 million, is a collection of 

1,200 invested funds established to provide and pro- 
tect in perpetuity scholarships, professorships, research initia- 
tives, library holdings, art collections, and more. It is a key indi- 
cator of the College's educational quality, financial strength, and 
institutional stability. 

Although proactive planning has kept endowment earnings 
ahead of the curve when compared to other colleges—Oberlin 
ranked in the top 6 percent in investment 
return rates over the past three- and five-year 
periods—tecent slow-growing rates of return 
are the new economic reality. According to the 
National Association for College and University 
Business Officers (NACUBO), educational 
endowments valued between $501 million and 
$1 billion had a net return of minus 5.3 percent 
in fiscal year 2001-02. 

While Oberlin’s endowment’s value of 
$519.6 million in June 2002 was well above the 
earning projections made five years ago, stag- 
nant return rates in the last two years are now 
causing havoc on the operating budget. 
Oberlin, like other colleges, has a spending pol- 
icy that caps the percentage of money that can be transferred 
from the endowment every year to support operations. The aver- 
age transfer—or payout rate—for colleges and universities is 
around 5 percent. 

To smooth out the short-term effects of the market's volatili- 
ty—up or down—annual withdrawals are based on the endow- 
ment’s average value over three years. In most cases, two good 
years can make up fora single bad one. But with Oberlin’s endow- 
ment suffering from two straight years of negative returns, there 
will be no boom year to cushion the three-year average, effective- 
ly flat-lining the endowment's contribution to annual operations. 

“This has real implications for Oberlin’s budgets over the next 
few years,” says Oberlin College President Nancy S. Dye. “This 
year our endowment spending policy provides $34 million in 
expendable income, which we use for scholarships, faculty and 
staff salaries, and other programmatic and general operating sup- 
port. For the next several years, it will be less. This creates a 
tough budgetary situation, because the amount we can draw 
from the endowment, our second-most important source of 
income after tuition, will decline, while our costs for health care, 
salaries, energy, library materials, and other necessities will con- 
tinue to rise.” 

Oberlin is far from alone. Higher education as a whole is 
struggling with the same financial woes, and college investment 
officers are scrambling to reevaluate their short- and long-term 
growth strategies. Oberlin’s endowment is guided by the Board of 
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Trustees’ investment committee, composed of seasoned invest- 
ment professionals, trustees, and two Oberlin economics profes- 
sors. Member Leah Modigliani ’86, a global portfolio strategist at 
Morgan Stanley, says that everyone takes pride in the committee's 
open, dynamic, and “true-to-Oberlin” focus on individual opinions 
and debate. “Many difficult decisions need to be made, mostly 
regarding asset allocation and the hiring and firing of money man- 
agers, she says. “In true Oberlin style, dissent and individual opin- 
ions are welcome and lead to a deeper understanding and often 
lively debate of the most important issues.” 

Committee members maintain regular com- 
munication with each other and meet quarter- 
ly as a group. They have a proactive investment 
approach: rather than reacting immediately to 
sharp changes in the market, they focus on 
long-term strategies, such as deciding which 
endowment funds are best suited for conserva- 
tive investment, and which are most appropri- 
ate for higher-risk markets. 

“Our goal is to set aside and take almost no 
risk with funds needed for the near-term run- 
ning of the College, but to take some risk—and 
get properly rewarded for that risk—in the 
broader fund,” Modigliani says. “We try to stay 
ahead of the current thinking.” A significant portion of Oberlin’s 
endowment is invested in alternative assets, such as hedge funds 
and private equities, which have yielded greater returns for col- 
lege endowments recently than have domestic equities. 

“We were in these alternative assets with schools like Harvard 
and Yale long before most endowments and other investors who 
are just building up their assets were,” Modigliani says. “Now, 
however, the committee is considering exiting these areas. As 
more and more money goes into these assets, the concern is that 
our managers will no longer be able to outperform.” 

Modigliani and fellow committee member Myron Szold ‘56 
credit the investment committee of the early 1990s for enabling 
the strong performance of Oberlin’s endowment in recent years. 
“There were some very poor investments made in real estate a 
while ago, and it took years to clean up the portfolio,” 
Modigliani says. 

“We don't expect the current financial situation to get any 
worse, but we also don't expect it to get better very soon,” adds 
Szold. “We keep looking for that secret weapon that will guard 
against economic downturns, but we don't think we'll find it. The 
endowment is for today, for tomorrow, for always. We'll keep 
changing our investment strategy as needed, and we'll keep striv- 
ing to increase our risk and our returns.” @ 


Amy L. Stankiewicz is the public relations manager for the Playhouse Square 


Foundation in Cleveland. 


grams,” Dye says. “Now, we need to consolidate and secure those 
gains and build on our accomplishments.” 

Given those gains, others on campus have questioned why 
Oberlin’s half-billion dollar endowment can't be tapped to fill in 
current yearly operational shortfalls. In fact, Oberlin’s Board of 
Trustees, did 
own spending policy for a limited period of time. Each year, some 


pically 5 percent in recent 


as did many other institutions—vote to ov rerride its 


portion of the endowme \ 
years—is transferred to the College's operating budget. This year, 
in an action viewed as necessary but temporary, trustees voted to 
withdraw an additional $5 million to contain the budget shortfall. 
But continued dipping into the endowment income above the 


allotted amount, says Evans, would only jeopardize its value for 
future generations—the very reason the spending policy was orig- 
inally put in place. “At any college, the principal role of an endow- 
ment is to provide a sustainable spending stream to support the 
institution's educational mission in perpetuity,” he says. 

While no one has a crystal ball, this is certainly not the first 
budget problem weathered by Dye or the College. As recently as 
1994 when Dye took office, the College faced escalating finan- 
cial challenges. Quick action then, as now, inspired confidence. 
It also sparked a turnaround. 

Dye looked then to a future that would reinforce the school’s 
core goals. “Oberlin remains true to its mission, she says. “And 
Oberlin remains and will remain one of the strongest institutions 
in American higher education. Working together, we can and will 
emerge from these temporary difficulties as a stronger and better 
college than we are today.” @ 


Jennifer Stoffel has written about business, personal finance, and real estate 


for The New York Times, Chicago Tribune, and Money Magazine. 


General Investment Pool (GIP) Activity at Oberlin College 
(Over the past three fiscal years) 


1999/00 2000/01 2001/02 

Beginning 

market value ..... $467.3/02173, $609.7 23.6330 $575.4 17-385 
Gifts and 

other additions.... 11,570,687 13,302,317 7,103,034 
Gain distributed 

toninds. 7... 4. «. (23,217,644) (30,387,785) (39,827,370) 
Withdrawals from 

endowment...... (4,371,168) (7 225,954) (6,334,107) 
Net current income 

(Interest and 

dividends less fees 

and expenses) .... 8,546,809 9,788,491 5,124,487 


Realized and unrealized 

gain/(loss) on 

investments. ..... 129,824,776 (1957855917) = (21,9318464) 
Ending 

market value ..... 609,/23,633 575,417,385 519,551,965 


Net total return ..... 28.4% -1.6% -2.9% 
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Donors Respond Overwhelmingly 
to Appeal for Scholarships 


by Anne C. Paine 


warn und raising in The New Oberlin Century cam- 
paign is running well ahead of schedule: 88.8 
— percent of the campaign's $165 million goal has 
Ree raised in 81 percent of the time period. 

As of February 28, 2003, a total of $145.5 million in 
campaign gifts had been recorded. More than 28,000 gifts 
have been received from 21,536 alumni, 630 corporations 
and businesses, 79 foundations, and 125 other groups. 

Campaign co-chairs Joan Lewis Danforth, Thomas J. 
Klutznick 61, and William L. Robinson '63, thanked all 
who have worked to keep the campaign moving forward. 

“We have much to be proud of,” says Klutznick. “The 
unflagging efforts of our many volunteers and the leader- 
ship of President Nancy S. Dye have made our successes 
possible.” 


“The large number of people who have contributed to 
the campaign so far is impressive, and it shows the very 
positive impact that Oberlin has had on the lives of its 
alumni,” says Robinson. 

“This campaign has already affected campus life in 
important ways, including the construction and dedication 
of the Oberlin Science Center and the Adam Joseph Lewis 
Center for Environmental Studies. And plans are under 
way for a new visual arts center that will transform the east 
end of campus,” Danforth adds. 

When the campaign was announced in 1999, several 
broad areas of need were defined: strengthening student 
scholarships, maintaining the excellence of Oberlin’s fac- 
ulty, investing in new and renovated facilities, and increas- 
ing restricted and unrestricted current-use funding, which 
supports day-to-day needs of the College. Fund raising in 
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two of these areas—endowed student scholarships and unre- 
stricted current use funds—has been especially successful. 

The goal for student scholarships was set at $22 million; the total 
raised to date is $38.5 million. 

“Donors have responded overwhelmingly to the need for addi- 
tional scholarship funding,” says Dye. “This response demon- 
strates the firm belief in equity, excellence, and generosity that is 
so typical of Oberlinians.” 

Unrestricted current-use gifts to the College have also been 
coming in at a steady pace. With $16.7 million received, 84 per- 
cent of the $20 million goal has been met. These gifts primarily 
comprise annual and reunion gifts 
from alumni, but in the past sever- 
al years, gifts from the senior class 
have also contributed to this com- 
ponent of the campaign. 

Giving to The Oberlin Fund has 
been particularly noteworthy. Des- 
pite the current economic uncer- 
tainty, annual-giving results from 
last July through December com- 
pared favorably with results for the 
same six-month period in all past 
years of the campaign. In fact, the 
total posted for the period was the 
second-highest total for that peri- 
od over the entire campaign. 

Despite these successes, much 
work remains to be done, and sig- 
nificant challenges remain. In the 
coming months, the campaign will 
be contacting all those who have not 
yet been asked for a campaign gift. 

“Unlike past campaigns, we 
want to make sure that everyone 
has an opportunity to participate in 
this campaign, and to know that 
they have been offered an opportu- 
nity to participate,” says John 
Hays, vice president of develop- 
ment and campaign director. 

Among the remaining chal- 
lenges are the areas of faculty sup- 
port, student support, restricted 
current-use funds, and building needs, particularly a visual arts 
center and a black-box theater. 

Faculty support is a broad goal that encompasses endowed 


professorships as well as research and professional development 


funds for facultv members. To date, about 34 percent of the g val for 


endowed professorships has been raised, and three endowed, 
named professorships have been created. To meet the goal set at 
the beginning of the campaign, another seven professorships are 
needed. 

Endowed professorships are important for two reasons: they 
recognize outstanding faculty members in a highly visible way, 


and they free up money for raising faculty salaries overall. 


“Our faculty is highly recognized nationally, and to keep our 
best faculty members here at Oberlin, it’s vital that we acknowl- 
edge them financially in a way commensurate with the recogni- 
tion they've earned in their fields and from their peers,” says Dye. 

Increased funding for student support beyond scholarships is 
also an urgent need. Gifts for collaborative student-faculty 
research play a crucial role in Oberlin students’ postgraduate 
success. In many fields, such research is the entry key to gradu- 
ate study. Just 21 percent of the $3 million goal for prize, 
research, and fellowship funds for students has been met. 

Funds designated for current use in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and Conservatory of 
Music are also an ongoing need. 
An additional $7.1 million is need- 
ed to meet the $15 million goal for 
this area. 

Finally, building needs—in par- 
ticular, a visual arts center and a 
black-box theater—remain incom- 
pletely funded. 

The need for art space has 
become apparent during this cam- 
paign. Demand for studio-art 
courses has been growing nation- 
ally; since 1990, the number of art 
majors at Oberlin has increased 
nearly 300 percent. Overcrowding 
and frustration have resulted, as 
inflexible spaces have been unable 
to accommodate the number of 
interested students and_ the 
demands of new media and inter- 
disciplinary endeavors. 

The Los Angeles firm Frederick 
Fisher & Partners, an internation- 
ally recognized architectural firm 
specializing in the design of arts 
facilities and headed by Frederick 
Fisher 71, 


is moving the project from concept 


was hired in 2001 and 


to design. To date, just over $1 
million has been raised for a visual 
arts center. 

The urgent need for increased 
space for student productions at Oberlin dates from the mid- 
1980s, when interest in Oberlin’s theater major began to increase 
steadily. James ’62 and Debbie Burrows recently made a signifi- 
cant contribution that will allow the College to begin planning 
for a black-box theater dedicated to student productions. 

These areas pose large, but not insurmountable, challenges 
for the campaign during its final year, Klutznick says. “Moving 
from $145 million to $165 million will not be easy, but with 
the assistance of every person who loves Oberlin, we'll achieve 


our goal, & 
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he founder of Kerr's Oberlin dynasty was Mary Jane 

Bedortha, who graduated in 1861 and married an Austin. 

Modest in size, the Bedorthas embodied several traits 
shared by early Oberlinians. “The family was typical 
Massachusetts stock,” says K. Austin Kerr "59, J. Austin’s father. 
“They arrived in the New World in the 1640s and joined the 
migration to the Western Reserve.” Forebear Luther Bedortha 
headed west with his wife and 10 children in 1824. Nine of them 
attended Oberlin. 

Oberlin was among the many 19th-century liberal arts col- 
leges seeded in the Midwest by the reform-minded Christian 
ethics that swept the nation 30 years before the Civil War. 
Oberlin’s founding principles of manual labor, plain living, and 


moral service, along with its pioneering of interracial education 


and coeducation, are a source of legendary pride. Oberlin gradu- 
ated its first women in 1841; Mary Jane Bedortha earned her 
degree just 20 years later. Today, young J. Austin Kerr says judi- 
ciously, “Nepotism is not something you want to advertise at 
Oberlin. But I’m proud that if | have Oberlin family, it began 
with a woman.” 

His father says that the beliefs that sparked his ancestors’ sup- 
port of social gospel and the abolitionist movement still run in his 
family. “A real dislike of oppression and racism is in my children 
and me, and | know it was in my father,” says K. Austin. “There's 
a very real commitment across generations. It was an outgrowth 
of evangelical Protestantism preached in all the mainstream 
churches of the day, which was Oberlin: the sense that we're 
responsible for what happens on the planet Earth.” 

His phrasing illustrates that even in its early years, Oberlin’s 


sense of moral purpose was linked with a connection to the | arth 


There was another pressing and practical reason that Luther joined 
the westward migration, says his descendant Sarah McClennon 
Kerr ‘61. In the 1820s, a volcano erupted in the northeastern 
United States, blanketing the region in a sort of nuclear winter. 

“Summer never came,’ she says. “Crops did not grow. People 
were starving.” Luther struck west to survive, to save his family. 
Once there, his Oberlin offspring acquired a doctrine of social 
responsibility. It’s no coincidence that J. Austin today works at an 
environmental consulting firm in San Francisco as a technical 
assistant monitoring air quality and noise pollution. 


Rooted in Romance 

Elsewhere in the Oberlin ranks stands an even fuller family tree. 
At least one member of the Hopkins-Whitaker-Bent-McCord 
family has been enrolled for about 130 of Oberlin’s 170 years. 
The family’s designated historian, James Whitaker '60, claims 
“from 1917 through 1985, there were only seven calendar years 
in which no family member was at Oberlin.” 

Genealogy reveals how this alumni tree quickly branched out. 
The Whitakers are the fortuitous outcome of two tragic deaths in 
the families of their earliest-known Oberlinian ancestors, broth- 
ers-in-law Richard Harrison and Joel Hopkins. Harrison took 


sick, and his wife, Sarah, called on his sister to help nurse him. 
But the sister herself fell ill, and both siblings died. The widowed 


spouses, Sarah Harrison and Joel Hopkins, eventually found sol- 


ace in each other, ultimately adding to the four-family legacy. For 
several of their generations, kinfolk were Oberlin and Oberlin 
was kin—one big, extended clan. 

“The families lived within 20 miles of each other,” says James 
Whitaker. “From the 1890s to 1953, they had big Thanksgiving 
celebrations at which 60 to 100 people would gather.” His 
cousin, George R. Bent '52, says the group still holds family 
reunions every five years. Bent is an Oberlin College trustee of 
30 years; his nephew, Michael Plank, is an Oberlin sophomore. 

“All of the children in our family grew up hearing about noth- 
ing but Oberlin,” Bent says. “It was tattooed on them that the 
College had to at least be one of their options. My son went to 
Oberlin. My brother had four children; two went to Oberlin. My 
sister had three children; one went to Oberlin.” 

Another legacy family, the Richards, also sprang from the 
romantic liaisons of its early ancestors. Second generation 
Oberlinian Walt Richards '37, son of Oliver 10 and Gertrude 
Richards ‘11, was one of five children, all alumni. Four of them 
compounded the connection in marriage. “My father said 
Oberlin was a good place to find a wife,” he says. “While grow- 
ing up we never knew any other colleges.” 

Walt's own sons make the same claim. Bruce Richards ’61, an 
Oberlin physics professor, says that when he and brother Mark, 
also ‘61, came of age, “there was no tussle” over college choice: 
Oberlin was synonymous with exceptional education. Their par- 


ae 


lypical of many legacy families, the Whitakers’ Oberlin roots 
go back several generations. Photo courtesy of James Whitaker 
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“All of the children in our family grew up 
hearing about nothing but Oberlin. 
It was tattooed on them that the College 
had to at least be one of their options.” 


George R. Bent '52 


ents were frequent visitors to campus and had established life- 
long connections with professors. Mark and Bruce took youthful 
pride in the image of their father as a former track star and his 
legendary tale about “the whole track team crossing the finish 
line linking arms and holding hands in a strong show of esprit de 
coeur, Mark says. His daughter, Jennifer Richards Gardella ’88, 
is the only fourth-generation graduate in the family thus far. 

An intriguing variation on the legacy theme—a legacy within 
a legacy—is manifest in two Elder families. John Dixon Elder ’53 
and the brothers Joseph '51 and David '54 Elder all came of age 
during the Korean conflict. The two Elder families are not relat- 
ed, but all three men all became Oberlin Shansi representatives 
in the 1950s as a service alternative to the military. 

John had been accepted into the Chicago Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary and had qualified for military deferment. 
Shansi service in Japan provided a way to “give back,” assuaging 
his sense of national guilt over the bombings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Subsequently, he served as pastor of First 
Congregational Church in Oberlin for 18 years and is an hon- 
orary member of Oberlin’s Board of Trustees. His son, Mark 
Elder ’78, also represented Shansi in Indonesia and is married to 
Kiki Speidel 86, whose parents served Shansi in Taiwan. 

The other Elders, Joe and David, were the children of mis- 
sionaries in Iran and viewed Shansi as the most distinctive link 
between Oberlin and the outside world. David and his wife, Betty 
Jean “B.J.” Rugh’55, served as the first reps to Taiwan. Joe and his 
wife, Joann Finley Elder ’51 (or Joe-Jo, as they call themselves), 
became Shansi’s first representatives to India. “We graduated in 
June, married in August, and sailed in September,” Joann says. 
The couple still celebrates Thanksgiving with four or five Shansi 
families. Both of the Elder couples eventually became Quakers, 
actively dedicating themselves to world peace and freedom. 


Seeding the Next Crop 
Oberlin alumni can be decidedly unsubtle in contriving ways to 
steer their own children toward Oberlin. “Over the years | have 
encountered many alums who hope their child will consider and 
choose Oberlin,” says Midge Wood Brittingham ‘60, executive 
director of the Alumni Association. “Having a son or daughter 
come here is very gratifying to the Oberlin parent; it endorses the 
parent’s life choice and creates a wonderful bond between the 
two—or in some cases—three generations.” 

David Dickinson ’71, of Medford, Massachusetts, finagled a 
visit to the campus via a cross-country trip to Cleveland's Rock 
and Roll Hall of Fame and Museum. “I literally dragged my 


teenage daughter Liza to the College in the fading twilight,” he 
oo fe, 
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by Matthew Vella 03 


core group of legacy students reinforces Oberlin’s 

academic culture and value system from generation 

to generation, says Alumni Association Director 
Midge Wood Brittingham ’60. “Having a child attend 
Oberlin increases the parent's involvement and demon- 
strates the continuing excellence of the College.” 

Given that, to what extent should colleges go to attract 

legacies? 

President Bush’s strong anti-affirmative action stance in 
the University of Michigan’s Supreme Court case has been 
met with criticism. In arguments leveled directly at Bush, 
critics have cast legacies as an alternative form of unethical 
preferencing by college admissions offices. Now that the 
Court is considering whether minority applicants are taking 
the rightful spots of more qualified whites, some supporters 
of race-conscious admissions are mounting a counteroffen- 
sive. They hold that it is the preferential treatment afforded 
some applicants because of their parents’ wealth or college 
affiliation that is truly unfair. 

In recent years, the large public university systems of 
Georgia and California have dropped preferences for lega- 
cies and other VIP applicants. No highly selective private 
college has followed suit, however, in large part because the 
economic benefit of admitting such students is so great. 

At Oberlin, says Associate Director of Admissions 
Leslie Braat, “a legacy applicant may benefit through the 
admissions process if that student is ‘on the bubble’ 
between an acceptance and the decision to waitlist, mean- 
ing that we would probably admit. But someone who is 
inadmissible in our applicant pool would not be extended 
an offer of admission solely because of a legacy status.” 

Legacies represent 4 to 5 percent of Oberlin’s entering 
class annually, a figure consistent with other small liberal 
arts colleges, says Director of Admissions Debra 
Chermonte. “Our office engages in several activities to 
reach out to prospective students with legacy ties,” she says. 

“We begin each admissions cycle soliciting alumni refer- 
rals of prospective students—especially those with Oberlin 
family roots.” Throughout the year, admissions officers 
arrange campus visits for legacy students and their parents; 
the office also hosts college planning workshops during 
Reunion Weekend each spring. 

Although legacy numbers among new Oberlin students 
last fall were down by five in comparison to 39 in 2001, 
this year’s crop is rich in tradition. At least two first-year 
students have second-generation ties to the College, and 
three have had family members trickle in on an almost 
steady basis since the early 1920s. 


WebExtra: See www.oberlin.edu/alummag/alum_mag.html 
for a look at Oberlin’s newest legacies and their parents. 


says. “We played Frisbee with a bunch of students on the lawn of 


Tank Co-op’—among his own outstanding Oberlin memories. 
“My daughter loved it. Afterward, we went to a new little restau- 
rant, where the waiter was appropriately pierced and had wildly 
colored hair, so Liza thought everything was ‘cool.’ 
“Such are the worthy criteria for college choice,” he adds 
wryly. As a student in the late 1960s, Dickenson himself had 


been drawn to Oberlin’s social conscience and the liberal arts. 


He boasts of a “favorite romantic photo” of himself in a cloud of 


tear gas, blocking the car of an ROTC recruiter during the 
Vietnam War years. His daughter is completing her first year at 
Oberlin, and Liza’s younger sister has identified herself as a 
prospective environmental studies major, class of 2008. 

Cynthia Brown '74, Oberlin’s regional alumni coordinator in 
Columbus, says she instilled in her daughter, Oberlin senior Kate 
“all things Oberlin. We hosted visiting professors and 
“At first Kate would 


Then she started coming downstairs to 


Lansky, 
lecturers on all sorts of topics,” Brown says. 
play with the Obies kids. 
the events. When she was 12 or so, she said to me, ‘Oberlin peo- 
ple are weird in such wonderful ways.” 

Lansky’s short list of colleges was framed by qualities such as 
ethics and intellectual rigor. Oberlin had both, and when she vis- 
ited the campus for an interview, it felt like extended family. 
“Being a legacy has been a good experience for me,” she says. 
“I've found advice and friendship from professors | wouldn't have 
otherwise met, in departments | wouldn't have been a part of. It’s 
given me glimpses of the College's inner workings and helped me 
to better understand campus issues.” 

Her legacy status, however, didn't come without its stresses. 
“I was worried at first that I would receive preferential treatment. 
Perhaps | would disappoint the people who had known my mom 
or dad. | feared that | would be viewed as ‘Cindy's daughter, not 
as ‘Kate. But I quickly learned otherwise. Being a legacy has not 


affected my ability to be ‘me.’ If anything, it has enriched my 


experience here—I've even learned a few juicy secrets about my 
moms college days.” 

For Joel Goldberg '78, an associate chemistry professor at the 
University of Vermont, not even an employee perk of free UVM 
tuition is enough to quash his hope that his two children instead 
choose Oberlin. Eliza, 13, will need little encouragement. “She 
is dead set on going to Oberlin and likely cannot be swayed,” 
Goldberg says. “She is a great match, as she is very bright, plays 
piano and clarinet, reads and writes voraciously, plans on major- 
ing in astrophysics, and fits the Obie-as-outsider-nonconformist 
mold. She recently decided to make a point of wearing mis- 
matched socks all the time. She would go barefoot before wear- 
ing two socks that are the same color!” 


All in the Family 

At age 43, 4 is a first-generation college stu- 
dent, the proud daughter of a working-class family from Lorain 
County. ; 


Kathleen Yager ’0 


then divorced with 
children, she'd had no formal education for 22 years when she 


Married right out of high school, 


ae at Oberlin full time two years ago. 
Last fall, her daughter M. illory became the second veneration 


of Yager Obies. Mallory is a little irked that her mom stole her 


For Joel Goldberg '78, an associate chemistry 
professor at the University of Vermont, 
not even an employee perk of free UVM 
tuition is enough to quash his hope that his 
two children instead choose Oberlin. 


thunder by enrolling first, and quite irked that her mom sold 
Mallory’s childhood home and moved into town. But because of 
that decision, Mallory has enjoyed a thorough immersion into 
Oberlin life. In her engagingly impish way, she claims she was 
virtually hustled. “Mom had a lot of friends who were professors. 
The dean of students actually wrote me a letter when he heard 
[ was thinking about applying and said it was a good idea. | 
thought, ‘Oh my gosh, how big of a deal is this?” 

Kathleen Yager is hardly the first mother to move to Oberlin to 
support her child’s education; many 19th-century mothers did the 
same. These women served as the original housemothers, renting 
rooms to students. Kathleen's move resulted in full immersion for 
both herself and daughter, and who knows the ripple effect? 

“When I got to my lowest point, feeling as though I didn't 
belong here, my academic advisor reminded me that I was here 
for a very specific reason, a reason that I might not yet under- 
Kathleen says. “Oberlin is a school from which you don't 
just take—you leave your mark. Every day I ask myself, ‘w hat is 
it I want to leave? What is it that I want to give back?” For 
starters, she’s given her daughter. 

George Bent, who regularly audits Oberlin courses, has some 
humble thoughts about his own chances of entry into the 
College today; he cites by example an event he witnessed in one 
of Professor William Hood's art history courses. Hood read aloud 
two students’ answers to an essay exam so that classmates could 
gain an appreciation of the talent level of their peers. 

“T was stunned,” 


stand,” 


Bent says. “One of the essays was written by 
a junior. One by a sophomore. Their command of the language 
well, I don't 
know how to describe it. I just know that if I applied to Oberlin 
College today, I’d never get in. Family or no family.” 

This rambling forest of family trees is perhaps the real Oberlin 
Arb. It’s worth reflecting on the brood related to the word legacy. 
Derived from the Indo-European root leg-, meaning to collect, 
and having other derivatives meaning to speak, its kin include 


and the way they expressed themselves were just.. 


lecture, legend, lesson, diligent, intelligent, select, eclectic, legit- 
imate, privilege, colleague, delegate, logic, analogous, and pro- 
logue. All of these would seem collected at Oberlin. e 


Allison Tracey ’66 is a freelance writer and dance critic in Stockbridge 


Massachusetts. 


OAM would love to hear the'stories of other Oberlin legacy 


families. Please write to lis:at aluim.mag@oberiin.edu. 
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Operation 


Internship 


Obie surgeon spurs passion for medicine in student interns 
by Eric T. Everett 


r. Douglas Kirkpatrick ’65 has stood in an airport terminal 
in Provo, Oregon, every January for the past 20 years, 
awaiting his next Oberlin “transplant.” 

He and his unsuspecting student intern will become nearly 
inseparable during the coming weeks—darting in and out of oper- 
ating rooms, conducting early-morning hospital rounds, or talking 
together in Kirkpatrick's home. For the student, it will be a win- 
ter-term project like no other. 

“Doug told me, ‘You'll go wherever I go, except the bath- 
room, Dr. Paul Samuels ’82 recalls with a laugh. As Kirkpatrick's 
first intern, Samuels went on to graduate from NYU's School of 
Medicine and today is associate professor of anesthesia/pediatrics 
at the Children’s Hospital Medical Center in Cincinnati. 

“My experience with Doug was incredible—he was extreme- 
ly skilled. I was in my third year at Oberlin and was undecided 
about my career.” 

His mind-set soon changed. During his four-week tour with 
Kirkpatrick in 1981, Samuels took a front seat to several surgical 
procedures, including a craniotomy (he remembers being awed by 
the exposed, pulsing human brain) and an STA-MCA bypass on 
an anesthetized mouse. Samuels was equally impressed by his 
mentors ingenuity when a power outage in the operating room 
forced the surgeon to complete the job via lantern light. 

“IT returned to Oberlin knowing I wanted to go into medi- 
cine,’ says Samuels, whose fond memories of Kirkpatrick run 
deep, especially given the surgeon's announcement of his retire- 
ment this past December, ending his 25-year career. 

Kimberly Betz, director of internships in Oberlin’s Office of 
Career Services, says that Kirkpatrick’s popular internship gave 
students complete access in and out of the operating room. 
“Support from alumni like Doug is invaluable in helping students 
assess their goals and interests,” says Betz. 
“Many of these opportunities lead students 
toward their post-Oberlin path.” 

“It's been a pleasure,” says Kirkpatrick. 
“Having new, fresh minds with which to share 
experiences revitalized me. | wanted the stu- 
dents to experience medicine, not necessarily 
create doctors or neurosurgeons.” The tactic 
worked: nearly all of his 20 interns have 
become doctors, health care providers, or busi- 
ness owners. Many recall his gentle bedside 
manor, vibrant personality, and pure enjoyment 


of teaching. 

“I saw procedures and emergency situa- 
tions that I didn’t even see during my years of 
medical training,’ says Shannon Sims 93, 
whose current career combines health care and 


Paul Samuels 82 
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information technology. “Dr. Kirkpatrick provid- 
ed an extremely intimate view of the medical 
world, from allowing us to view neurosurgical 
procedures in the OR to letting us sit in on clin- 
ic visits to initiating frank discussions about the 
financial rewards and lifestyle issues of being 
a physician.” 

“He turned me on to detailed anatomy and 
minute surgical technique,” says Charles 
Soparkar ’83, an associate ocular plastic eye 
surgeon in Houston. “And I expect it was his 
compassion, balanced against stark, community 
prejudice, that contributed to my own accept- 
ance of different cultures.” 

“Kirkpatrick did a great service to Oberlin 
students by showing them the good and bad 
sides of medicine,” says David Brand '92, an 
epidemiologist and director of research and evaluation in the 
Chronic Disease Department at the Colorado Department of 
Public Health. “He immersed students in the experience and let 
them sort out, on an individual basis, whether or not they wanted 


Ayo-Lynn Richards '03 


to pursue medicine.” 

Kirkpatrick’s influence on his interns extended beyond the 
professional; many recalled his sense of humor, devotion to his 
children, passion for art, and his extravagant greenhouse in which 
he maintained a collection of parasitic plants. Soparkar claims 
that the doctor “quite literally shoved me down my first ski slope. 

“Many things I will not forget,” he adds, “like his wry humor 
in operating to Pachelbel’s ‘Canon in D’ and his human frailty 
when, after slogging like a healing God through 12 hours of sick 
and dying patients, he looked up at the mountains as we drove 
home and said, “They make me remember how small we are. That 
makes it better.” 

“My fondest memory was driving with him and singing “The 
Hallelujah Chorus’ at the top of our lungs,” says neuroscience 
major Ayo-Lynn Richards '03, who interned in 2000 and now is 
considering a career in surgery. “The experience made me a better 
medical school candidate—the admissions officers seem really sur- 
prised and impressed that I spent a month with a neurosurgeon. ” 

Old 


Kirkpatrick continues his cycle of giving; he plans to volunteer in 


habits are hard to break, and even in retirement 
a high school biology lab, teach, and write a technical paper on a 
subject he knows well: what a typical neurosurgeon does to guide 
the training of future neurosurgeons. 

Thank you Dr. K.,” says Soparkar. “Your lessons will forever 


travel on through successive generations of young doctors.” @ 


To learn more about sponsoring an internship, write to internship@oberlin.edu. 
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Have you heard about the article in a major British music 
magazine that refers to Oberlin as “art-rock university>” 

Or about the New York film festival director who met an 
Oberlin grad in a nightclub? Upon learning of his alma 
mater, the director laughed, “Oh, so you're part of the faction 
that’s taking over this city!” 

In the rock music world, New York City’s star is ascendant, 
“Next Big Thing” bands at a rate unheard of since 
s. And within the 


New York scene, Oberlin musicians are highly eee cree 


churning out 
the city’s last big rock moment in the early ’80 
Is Oberlin College to rock stars as Yale is to politicians? People 
have long pointed to singer Liz Phair '89 as proof of this proposi- 
tion. More intent scene watchers add minor legends Sooyoung 
Park ’89 of the indie band Seam and John McEntire 91 
found fame in Chicago post-rock outfits Tortoise and The Sea 
By mid- 


. who 


and Cake, to their lists of alums who have made good. 
1999, enough Obies were doing time in reputable indie projects 
that the national rock magazine Alternative Press ran a full-page 
article celebrating some of the College's musical alums. 

The current explosion in New York City rock music leaves all 
of that in the dust. Five years ago, Obies occupied spots in bands 
that were just footnotes and sidebars in mainstream music pub- 
lications; this year, Oberlin bands are headline material world- 
wide. They're performing on network television, airing videos on 
MTV, and landing major-label record deals. 

There are so many successful bands, in fact, that we limited 
the purview of this piece to New York-based bands with at least 
two Yeomembers. Otherwise this article would be as long as a 
Manhattan phone book and would include the “where are they 
now” on ex-bandmates Dave Lerner 98 and Andy Comer '97. 
(Lerner plays bass full time for Ted Leo and the Pharmacists, a 
highly acclaimed indie group that's toured incessantly for the 
past year and a half, appeared on the Conan O'Brien show, and 
released two of the best albums of the past two years. Comer's 
fast-rising, post-punk-meets-new wave trio, Prosaics, 1s about to 


tour Europe a scant eight months after its debut show.) 


A longer article would also give Chicago-based Jason 


Molina '97 his proper due as the visionary songwriter at the front 
twang project Songs: Ohia,” and would tip a hat to 


96, who he: ads up the bluegr: Rei jad ff OLS k crossover 


of indie-t 
Jennie Benson 


Jim & Jennie & the Pinetops. 


by Sara Marcus ’99 
Photos by Brad De Cecco ’98 


first sensed this overabundance of Obie rockers in 
when I moved to New York to 
Brian Chase ‘00, 
was the first acquaintance to contact me in my 


the summer of 2001, 
be a rock critic. an old friend and 
drum teacher, 
new capacity as a freelancer for Time Out New York. 

“I've got two projects going on that I want you to know about,” 
he said. One was the Seconds, a continuation of a band that had 
its beginnings on East College Street. The other project, Chase 
said, was called the Yeah Yeah Yeahs. 
from Oberlin?” 

Sure, 


“Do you remember Karen 
[ remembered Karen. I'd seen her whisper her way 
through a set of fragile songs in the Keep Cottage lounge one 
night years ago. 

“She's the singer. She does this crazy performance-y thing— 
youll have to see it to understand. Come check us out in 
Brooklyn next Friday. We're just starting out, but there’s already 
a lot of interest.” 

“A lot of interest” was an understatement. Over the next year, 
it seemed like I couldn't open a magazine without seeing the 
YYYs mentioned. The New Yorker ran a whimsical line drawing of 


the band. The New York 


ber made an appearance at a nightclub. 


Times took notice whenever any mem- 


But they weren't the only ones making waves. Suddenly I was 
receiving several e-mails a week about concerts featuring Oberlin 
people. Friends who'd gone to Harvard and Yale started speaking 
enviously of the “Oberlin rock mafia.” 

The city certainly seemed to be a hotbed of Oberlin folks 


making good, but I didn't trust my own judgment. Surely, 
thought, this is just the myopic pride of a music fanatic whose 
love for her alma mater had the grateful, amplified devotion of a 
twice-married divorcee with a honey of a second spouse. 

Then, in September 2002, New York magazine ran an effusive 


town’s A retail renaissance, and I knew | 


Titled “New Rock City,” 


bore an eerie resemblance to my college yearbook. More than 


cover story on the 
wasnt just imagining things. the article 
a half-dozen alumni-peopled projects were featured and 
namechecked in the piece. This was clearly a story that needed 


to be told. 


Is there really an Oberlin rock matia in New York City? Do 
we, in fact, constitute a “faction taking over the city>” If so. 
how on earth did this happen: 
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or some perspective, | turned to Dan Selzer ‘97. For 

nearly two years, Selzer has administered “New York 

Happenings, an e-mail list that chronicles and pro- 
motes the best upcoming culture, be it an underhyped DJ gig by 
one of Europe's most famous mixmasters or a loft party in 
Brooklyn, where adventure seekers can watch five obscure bands 
self-destruct in somebody’s living room. 

“On the list, bands that are really big and successful and that 
are going to make it get mentioned in the same breath with 
bands that nobody’s going to care about,” Selzer says. “They get 
an equal amount of attention because they all know each other 
and theyre all friends.” 

Friends from the days of Wilder and the Sco? “Sure. It’s very 
Oberlin-centric. That's still a big thread on the list.” Selzer calls 
Oberlin a “spawning ground” for great music, attributing its mys- 
tical rock-breeding qualities to WOBC and the now-defunct 
Co-op Bookstore’s legendary CD department. 

The “New York Happenings” list, which now claims 1,200 
members, started small. In May 2001, Selzer had begun DJing at 
a sleek Lower East Side bar called Plant, and he sent out regular 
e-mails to encourage friends to stop by. 

“Right around that time, the music scene started to pick up,” 
recalls Selzer, who spent his junior and senior years at Oberlin as 
WOBC's music director. “My e-mails went from ‘Here’s what I’m 
playing at Plant’ to ‘Here's what I’m playing at Plant, and by the 
way, Andy is having this party and the Plantains are playing.’ | 
wanted to let other people contribute, so | opened it up into a 
democratic utopian community.” 

[he list remained small until a Village Voice writer cited it in 
the paper's “Best of New York” issue. The New York Post and 


New York magazine soon followed suit. labeling Selzer a scene- 


Ww 


maker and crediting the list as the best way to find out about 
cultural events. 


“ 


The list’s size quickly mushroomed. “It's a runaway train,” 
Selzer sighs. He keeps the conversation on topic by screening 
new members’ e-mails and deleting irrelevant posts. He's proud 
of how his list has knit the scene together. 

“If ['ve accomplished anything as a ‘scenemaker, it’s been 
introducing people to each other,” he says. “I'll see a posting 
about a party with a particular combination of bands and DJs and 
bookers, and I'll just sit back and smirk, thinking, ‘I know how 
these people connected.” 


he Yeah Yeah Yeahs didn't need an e-mail list to make 
connections. It just kind of happened. One week they 
were purveying their gritty garage rock to small clubs in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn; the next week they were touring 
Europe with Jon Spencer Blues Explosion and being touted as 
one of Rolling Stone's Ten Artists to Watch in 2002. Frontwoman 
Karen O (her last name long gone) is one of the city’s most 
charismatic performers, revered for her gleefully uninhibited 
onstage antics. She's also an Oberlin alum, having logged two 
years on campus before finishing her degree at NYU in 2000. 

“I probably performed three times during my whole time at 
Oberlin,” Karen says. “Once I played in somebody's bedroom. 
One of my friends broke down in tears; it was really intense.” 

Brian Chase, the YYYs’ drummer, remembers that show well; 
he even has a tape of it. As a jazz studies major and active mem- 
ber of the campus band scene, he spent his college years switch 
ing easily between Warner Concert Hall and off-campus base 
ments. “I had my feet in both worlds,” he acknowledges happily. 


“Everybody was eager to put on as many concerts as possible, 
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aoc! 


to play with each other regardless of whatever instrument or 


background.” 

The YYYs’ beginnings were humble enough: Karen a play- 
ing with guitarist Nick Zinner (a Bard graduate) in fall 2000, and 
called Chase to fill in on drums. The project was none as a 
lark, but the group was in the right place at the right time. The 
Rolling Stone, 


praise rolled in from publications eager to anoint them as the 


media pounced. Spin, Interview—the effusive 
next Strokes. 

The turning point came in March 2002 at the annual South 
by Southwest music festival in Texas. “They had to move us to 
one of the biggest venues in Austin because the hype was so big,” 
Karen recounts with lingering astonishment. “We were courted 
by major labels and hung out in a $5,000 suite that we didn't pay 


for. But the real shocker came the next morning. We went down 


to the lobby of our hotel, where there were stacks and stacks of 


the local papers, two different ones—with just me on the cover! 
That experience made us realize that this was bigger than us.” 
A major-label bidding war of monumental magnitude ensued. 
“Things were blown out of proportion,” Karen says. “It stressed 
everyone out. Sometimes we just wanted to throw it all away.” 
“It’s really irrelevant whether we sign to one label or another,” 


Chase adds. “Who cares? His question is rhetorical, but the 


band’s upcoming debut full-length album on Interscope is big 


news in the music press. The band has had to adjust to the fact 
that for better or worse, people are paying attention to them. 
Karen, for her part, has come to terms w ith the gaggles of girls 
who come to YYYs’ concerts wearing imitations of her signature 
ripped dresses and torn gloves. “I'm actually flattered by it,” she 
says. ‘One thing 
people feel cooler than they usually do—including myself.” 


Jamie Krents ‘97 


value about being in a rock band is making 


ALD NN C* 1 
Eom BACY 


p been making waves for years. Two 


> '99 were. still all 
eam. “Their just- 2 
masterpiece of 


he French Kicks’ road to fame has been more method- 
ical. “We've touched ev ery rung on the ladder,” Says 
Nick Stumpf 97, who plays drums and sings in the 
999 with Obies Matt Stinchcomb '97 and 


band he formed in | 
(Krents left the band last veal. ) 

Stumpf says of his band’s newfound 
That 


created the illusion that we had fans, which we then parlayed 


“It was a gradual thing,” 
fame. “We had a lot of friends who came to our early shows. 
into bigger shows.” 

Stumpf and Stinchcomb have made a career out of burning 
every bridge they cross. Before leaving for their first national tour 
in 2000, they quit their jobs. After the second tour, they gave up 
their Brooklyn apartments and moved into Stinchcomb’s grand- 
mother's house on the eastern shore of Maryland to write their 
Time Bells. 


People who knew these guys in college are not surprised by 


debut album, One 
the intensity with which theyve pursued their goals. Stinchcomb 
and Stumpf did nothing halfway back then, be it the battle of the 
bands where they learned two entire Led Zeppelin albums to 
perform at the ‘Sco, or their reenactment of the Beatles’ famous 
rooftop concert. (College administrator Chris Baymiller ’71 was 
willing to let the musicians play atop Wilder, but security ulti- 
mately forced the show to move inside) 

And then there was the famous Michael Jackson medley. “We 
“Thriller,” “We got 


the theater department and had a seven-piece trumpet section 


started with Stinchcomb says. a casket from 
carry our lead singer onstage inside of it.” 

Upon graduating, Stinchcomb and Stumpf spent a year as 
sidemen for a rising songwriter before starting their own project 
The French Kicks quickly hit upon an infectious mix of rock 


swagger (think Rolling Stones) and compositional Intesrity (think 
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J.S. Bach). But there were still dues to pay, and the Kicks’ first 
tour was decidedly unglamorous. “There were a lot of nine-hour 
drives to play for that many people,” Stumpf says. “It toughened 
us up as a band.” 

Payoff eventually arrived. The band signed to StarTime, a 
heavy-hitting indie label based in Brooklyn. Vanity Fair and 
Interview magazines took notice. The Kicks were featured on an 
MTV ad, and in February, landed a gig playing two songs on the 
Carson Daly show. 

As to the question of why there are so many great Oberlin 
bands, Stinchcomb credits the Conservatory, which he says has 
an enormous effect on nonmusic majors. “You get a chance to 
play with all kinds of people,” he says. “There were amazing cello 
players, for example, whom you probably wouldn't have met 
otherwise.” 

Stumpf concurs. “At any college, you're going to find people 
who can turn you on to new kinds of music. But to find people 


who can play it and play it well—that’s rare. It ups the ante.” 


he Tallboys are still at the beginning of their journey, 

but theyre not impatient. For them, the starting line is 

a pretty comfortable place; the built-in fan base doesn't 
hurt either. 

“There's so much support for bands that are just starting out,” 
says Sheila Donovan '01, the Tallboys’ vivacious lead singer and 
occasional guitarist. “Everybody gets a little push at the begin- 
ning. That push began last summer when they opened for the 
Yeah Yeah Yeahs, and it continues to this day. 

he Tallboys are one of the few New York bands that are 100 
percent Oberlin. Aviva Wis 


began playing together as freshmen and by their junior year had 


inow and Vanessa Roworth, both ‘00. 
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wry political insights to the 
tling and moving results. 


been joined by newcomer Donovan. The three friends reunited 
in New York after Donovan graduated. Eager to resume playing, 
they found a willing bassist in Ashley Dinan '98, whose collegiate 
musical resume includes a one-shot deal involving the French 
Kicks’ Stinchcomb and Stumpf. 

Unlike their more experienced peers, the Tallboys still exist 
mostly within the social scene of Oberlin graduates. The front 
rows at their shows are heavily populated with former 
classmates. 

“It's impossible to avoid,” Dinan says of the College connec- 
tion. “It seems like everyone who graduated from Oberlin in the 
past five years has moved here and started a band. It’s so weird 
to see my friends in Rolling Stone and on MTV.” 

Donovan has her theories about this phenomenon. “Oberlin 
people are restless. They move here and get jobs that aren't good 
outlets for creative expression.” 

“Even if you do find that perfect job, you are probably not 
going to find it straight out of college,” Wishnow interjects. 

“You need to have a creative outlet in the meantime,” concludes 


Donovan, who works in retail. “Otherwise your soul decays.” 


he Seconds are another all-Oberlin band that had its 
start as a campus ensemble. The drummer, as for so 
many bands of that era, was Chase. The guitarist was 
Lehrhoff. The bassist—well, at the beginning, the bassist was 
Rob Lehmann '99. Then there was Todd Bailey ‘00, but that was 
sporadic. Meanwhile, Jeannie Kwon '00 was waiting for an opening. 

“There was a final show at Ministry House right before we 
graduated,” Kwon says. “Brian was sitting on the sidewalk out 
side, and I asked him what he was doing after graduation. He 


said, ‘I’m going to be in Brooklyn, playing rock.’ | said, ‘Me too.” 
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“You had that same conversation with me,” Lehrhoff says to 
her. “I said, ‘All right, call me.” 

Once they met back up, things fell into place quickly for the 
Seconds. They began playing together in November 2000 and by 
March had signed to the independent record label 5RC solely on 
the strength of the recording Lehrhoff had mailed out. The songs 
on that first album, Y, 
Lehrhoff’s yelped vocals and Chase’s restless, nervous beats. 

By October 2001, when Y was released, the band members’ 
lives had changed dramatically. Chase was frequently out of 
town, touring with the suddenly famous YYYs. Lehrhoff had 


are fierce and jagged, dominated by 


joined another band, the Ex-Models, who toured heavily as well. 
Kwon’s office job didn’t afford her the time she needed to main- 
tain a rigorous touring schedule, so the Seconds have settled into 
a routine befitting their name: it’s a second project for all of 
them, something they pursue in whatever spare seconds they can 


scrape together. 


nlike her fellow Oberlin musicians, Correne Spero 98 
never played in a band during college. She performed 
live only once, a solo set of folk songs at the Women’s 
Resource Center, So how did she end up fronting Northern 


State, a white female hip-hop group with a major label deal and 


a hype machine the size of Turkey? 
Spero cites her low tolerance for office work as the deciding 


factor. “I hated with a passion every single job | 
her experiences working in publishing and academia. “I believe it 
drove me to become a white female rapper.” 

Spero, whose nom de hip-hop is Guinea Love, founded 
Northern State in 2001 with two friends from high school (one 


of whom, Julie Potash, a.k.a. Hesta Prynn, attended Oberlin for 
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one year). The group's demo CD, Hip-Hop You Haven't Heard, 
earned early plaudits in Rolling Stone and the Village Voice for its 
old-school beats and lyrics that mix liberal politics with well-edu- 
cated free association. One representative sample: “Keep choice 
legal, your wardrobe regal / Chekhov wrote The Seagull and 
Snoopy is a beagle.” 

Industry interest in the band ballooned. “It was out of con- 
trol,” Spero says. “It became clear that we'd be fools not to put 
all our energy into this.” 

The NSers quit their jobs, but didn't turn a profit for about a 
year. A newly inked deal with Sony, plus a European tour with 
hip-hop superstars The Roots, are finally helping the women to 
put a dent in their credit-card debt. 

Even though Spero didn't emerge from the Oberlin rock 
scene, she still believes her college years helped shape the musi- 
cian she is today. “My career as a rapper is the perfect way to 
build on the activism and writing and analyzing that I did as a 
women’s studies major,’ she says. “If I hadn't gone to Oberlin, | 
would just be a straight Long Island girl. Oberlin helped shape 


me into the wonderful bundle of contradictions that | am.” e 


Sara Marcus ’99 is the only Oberlin grad in her band, The Long Lost. She 


lives in Brooklyn, where she reviews books and music for publications. 
Brad De Cecco '98 is a freelance photographer in New York. See more of 


his work at www.BradDeCecco.com 


WebExtra: To sample. the output of the Oberlin 
rock renaissance, check out a list of albums at 


www.oberlin.edu/alummag/alum_mag.html. 
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David Rees 
Gets His (Bleep 


Off-color comic is all the rage 


ometime after midnight on October 9, 2001—two days 
after the United States began its military strikes in 
Afghanistan—New York temp worker David Rees '94 sat 
down at his girlfriend's computer to create a comic. He 
unwittingly embarked on a journey to fame. 

At first, Rees planned to update his existing absurdist Internet 
comic strip about office drones and karate pros. But times had 
changed since its last publication; the September 11 attacks had 
drastically altered the physical and emotional landscape of New 
York City. George W. Bush had become, for the first time in his 
presidency, wildly popular. And the language emanating from all 
corners of society—from the ubiquitous warblings of “God Bless 
America’ to the Phillips 66 newspaper ad in which heavenly 
angels purportedly offered New Yorkers their condolences—had 
become for Rees far more absurd than anything he could have 
conjured for his clip-art characters. 

“T had this feeling of disgust at what I was doing,” Rees says 
of that fateful night. “What was the point? It felt so ridiculous to 
do the comic. | had been carrying around anxiety and anger and 


frustration for weeks—not only because of September 11, but 


George H.W. Bush is 
gonna be SO damn 
proud of his son! He'll 
probably put Saddam’s 
death certificate on the 
fridge! | was a C student. 


How psyched is George W. 
Bush to defeat Saddam 
Hussein for his dad? 


| wish | could do 
something like that 
for my dad! 


SprinGe 2003 


Just wait until twelve years from The 
now, when Jenna Bush fia’ 
defeats Osama bin Laden for her 
dad! Will the circle be unbroken, 
by-and-by, Lord, by-and-by? 


because it looked like we were about to start bombing 
Afghanistan, and nobody cared that there was a potential 
humanitarian catastrophe right around the corner. I remember 
thinking, ‘Well, I've never made a political comic strip, but if 
there was ever a point in my life when I should, it’s now.” 

The four-letter words that exploded out of Rees’ droll, cubicle- 
bound workers that October evening were singular and ground- 


breaking. 


“Oh yeah! Operation: Enduring Freedom is in the house!” 


exclaims a nameless office worker to his colleague in the first- 


ever frame of the new strip. 


Two frames later, the man elaborates on his initial proclama- 
tion, turning the government doublespeak on its head: “Yes 
Operation: Enduring Our Freedom To Bomb The Living F--- 
Out Of You is in the house!!!” 

A few strips later: “This war on terrorism is gonna rule! I can't 
wait until the war is over and there’s no more terrorism!” the man 
says. 

“T know!” his coworker replies. “Remember when the U.S. had 


a drug problem, and then we declared a War on Drugs, and now 


you Cant buy drugs anymorer 
9) 


It ll be just like that! 


COIMICS SWweres crass: 


irreverent, even 


lappropriate. 


[hey were also exactly what 


many people had been hunger- 
Ing for Rees posted the SUTIPs, 
Is this truly the only 


P tit] san et 
Earth I can live on? : 


\\ hich assumed the 


Your War On, 


the link to a few 


and forwarded 
friends 
Within two weeks, his web site 
had received a Staggering 
tive million hits 
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me to say it was the first time 


| just got a call that another one of 
my stepbrothers is joining the 

Marines. It’s getting so | start crying 

every time the fimiatng phone rings! 


Damn! Is your 
family gonna personally 
overthrow Saddam 
Hussein? Heh! 
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they'd laughed since September 11,” Rees says. “Others wrote 
that it made them feel less isolated. The comics said what many 
people were feeling but hadn't been able to express.” 


The early GYWO comics were dominated by grief, dread, | 


overindulgence in alcohol, insomnia, anthrax anxiety, and a 


desire to see the United States vanquish the Taliban and Osama | 


bin Laden. But as the months passed and the initial shock of the 
September attacks wore off, the comic's focus began to change. 


al-Oaeda obsessed with ruining American lives, or is Enron? 
Who am | supposed to want to bomb?” 
Subsequent strips touched on the Israel—Palestine conflict, 


tion of Henry Kissinger to lead the 9/11 investigation. “I’m sure 
[Kissinger] has already drafted his final report,” one character 
says archly. “Over the past few years, there has been an unfortu- 
nate lapse in the number of innocent people being slaughtered 
as a direct result of my foreign policy initiatives! Can we please 
get back on track?” 

Granted, GYWO makes an art out of going too far, and at least 
one letter writer has called Rees a communist. But fans say the 
strips, based on true events and actual rhetoric, demonstrate that 
political reality has itself gone too far. In one strip, a character 
notes that a CNN.com poll asks web surfers to vote on whether 


“al-Qaeda [is] sending coded messages to followers via video | 


statements.” The punch line—that an “astonishing” 100,000 
people bothered to respond to 
the poll—is the unembellished 
truth and, for Rees, a comic’s 
dream. 

Within weeks of his first 
GYWO comic, Rees was pro- 
filed in The New York Times 
(“Like Dilbert but Subversive 
and Online,” read the head- 
line), secured a book deal with 
the Brooklyn-based publisher 
Soft Skull Press (the Get Your 
War On collection was pub- 
lished last October with an 
introduction by author Colson 


Did you have a 
good vacation, 
under God? 


July 11, 2002 


28 


ee 


Well hell, what was 
| supposed to say? | can't 


Whitehead), and had become 
the nation’s most well-known 
and’ biting humorist on the 
changed political scene. He 
has posted strips every few 
weeks since, netting some 25 
million hits in 2002, and his 
success has only mounted: 
Rolling Stone magazine just 
hired him as a regular political 
cartoonist, and Marvel Comics 
included his work in its new 
series featuring nonviolent 
solutions to fights. 

“It was never my goal to 
make an antiwar comic that would convince people that a bomb- 
ing campaign was misguided,” Rees says. “Rather it was to get 
this off my chest, to overcome the sameness and lack of skepti- 
cism by the media. If | had wanted the strip to reach as many 
people as possible, | probably wouldn't have included the pro- 
fanity. But it felt really right to me when I made it. I was angry. 
One way to pack as much rage as possible into those three little 


an SAT prep course! You 
think | was gonna join the 
Marines??? 
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May 2, 2002 


_ panels was to drop the f-bomb.” 
In a strip dated January 17, 2002, a man asks his coworker, “Is | 
_ has found another way to promote change: He is donating all the 


Even if the comic is more catharsis than propaganda, Rees 


author royalties from his book to the Adopt-A-Minefield cam- 


_ paign. He has already contributed $40,000 to a team of de- 
John Ashcroft’s proposals for domestic spying, and the nomina- | 


miners in Afghanistan; his gift will fund nearly three months of 


_ mine removal by 24 Afghan men and four German shepherds. 


Donating the money “was one of the best things I did all year,” 
says Rees, who married Obie Sarah LaRiviere ‘97 last summer. 


_ “It made me feel less helpless. It reminded me that I actually can 
effect some kind of change on this earth.” @ 


Sara Marcus 99 is the social justice editor of Heeb Magazine, a rock critic, 
_ and a musician. She lives in Brooklyn and is currently editing a book about 


the labor movement. 


Read more Get Your War On comics at 


www. mnftiu.cc/mnftiu.cc/war.html. 


| did, thanks, under God. 
Are you ready to have a nice 
war with lraq under God? 


As ready as I'll ever be, 
| guess, under God. Do we 
really have a choice under 
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NORWAY JAPAN 
AveustT 8-17, 2003 OCTOBER 16-29, 2003 
ESCORTED BY JODY L. KERCHNER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ESCORTED BY RON DICENZO, PROFESSOR OF 
Music EDUCATION HISTORY AND EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


In describing Norway—the scenery and the friendly people—it is dif- October in Japan. A beautiful time to visit. Vibrant 
ficult not to use the word spectacular repeatedly! Our ten-day tour begins colors, pleasant weather. Chrysanthemums every- 
with three nights in Oslo, with guided sightseeing and free time included. _ where. You've been wanting to go to Japan for years, 
Then by train (including the famous Flaam descent to the Sonja Fjord), and here is your chance of a lifetime! Tour Kyoto, 
well journey to the village of Lofthus for two nights on the majestic Takayama, and Tokyo with Ron DiCenzo. Historic 
Hardanger Fjord, staying in the historic Hotel Ullensvang, where Grieg Kyoto was the center of Japan’s civilization for more 
spent numerous summers and composed many of his famous works.And, than a millennium, and today it is a treasure house 
finally, three nights in the Hanseatic port city of Bergen, one of Norways of historic relics. Takayama, tucked away in the scenic 
most charming and historic cities. Our hotels are all centrally located for mountains of the Central Highlands, is a center for artists and 
easy exploration during free time and our itinerary includes comprehen- _ craftsmen, a place for reflection and appreciation of the beauties of 
sive guided visits. Your holiday may be extended if you join the optional __ rural Japan. Next you'll plunge into that most dynamic of all cities, 

three-night extension in Reykjavik, Iceland. Tokyo. Among your many visits will be historic Nara with its Great 
Buddha statue; the fabulous new Miho Museum, designed by I. M. 
Pei; Nikko, renowned for its religious architecture and scenery; Mt. 
Fuji and Hakone; and Kamakura, famed as an early center of Zen and 
medieval government. 


TREASURES OF SOUTHERN ITALY 
‘DECEMBER 27, 2003 - JANUARY 4, 2004 


ESCORTED BY SUSAN KANE, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF ART HISTORY 


Celebrate next New Year’s Eve in romantic Sorrento and spend that 
end-of-year season exploring southern Italy with Susan Kane. We will 
begin in Calabria, taking in the wonders of the 
remarkable Riace bronzes in Reggio, embracing 
the charm of quiet, rural villages like Monter- 


UPCOMING TOURS 
Theater Tours from Oberlin to Stratford (August 27 - 29, 2003) and 
Shaw (July 30 - Aug. 1, 2003) Festivals. Call Alumni Office for brochure. 
The Mighty Amazon River aboard the La Amatista, January 2004 
Art of Mexico: Mexico City and Oaxaca, March 2004 
Greece, May 2004 
The Danube and Eastern Europe, Summer 2004 
Peru: Machu Picchu and Lake Titicaca, October 2004 
Cuba, December 2004 - January 2005 


osso, and then settling into beautiful Sorrento. 
Sightseeing will include Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Naples, and, of course, the spectacular Amalfi 
coast. A perfect getaway to welcome in the New 
Year. 


SPECIAL NOTE FOR ALL [HEATER LOVERS 
Our London Theater Tour, June 8-22, 2003, escorted by David Young 


For more information about any of our tours, please contact the Oberlin 

College Alumni Association, Bosworth 107, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 
44074-1089; phone: 440.775.8692; e- -mail: Alumni. Office@oberlin.edu; or 
Visit our web site at www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/events/alumni Tours. html. 


and David Walker, Professors of English, still has a few vacancies. 


Call the Alumni Office immediately if you are interested in going. 


Please send a review copy of your recently published book to “Bookshelf,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine. Your book will be presented to the 
Oberlin College Library as a gift from you. Please note that due to the large volume of submissions, every book may not be summarized. 
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Invasion 


By MIcHELLE MALKIN ‘92 
Regnery Publishing, 2002 
Reviewed by JAN TING ’70 


How America Still 
Welcomes Terrorists, 
Criminals, and Other 
Fareign'Menaces 

to Our Shores 


MICHELLE MALKIN MAKES NO PRETENSE of even-handedness in 
Invasion, her detailed indictment of illegal immigration and 
its consequences for the United States. But her single- 
eee §=ominded focus on the problem may be appropriate given 
the historic indifference of most Americans. 

All Americans are descendants of those who came to our 
country from other places. If we know our own heritage, we honor our immigrant 
ancestors and the hardships they endured. We see our ancestors in today's immigrants, 
whether legal or illegal. And that makes us tolerate the inefficiency and incompetence 
in immigration-law enforcement, which allows terrorists, criminals, and torturers free 
entry into the U.S. 

Malkin enumerates in frightening detail the shortcomings—even post-September 
1 1—in our border security. She reveals the loopholes in marriage fraud, asylum, and 
amnesty that have been exploited by foreigners coming to the U.S. to terrorize, rob, 
lull, and hide from justice in their own countries. She describes a government bureau- 
cracy charged with immigration-law enforcement but crippled by indifference, 
neglect, incompetence, bribery, and corruption. Our country’s alphabet soup of visa 
laws, comparable in complexity to the Internal Revenue Code, can be easily exploited. 

At the top of Malkin’s long list of villains are pandering politicians who tolerate and 
defend illegal immigration in the hopes of gaining the “ethnic” vote, even while creat- 
ing camouflage for terrorists and criminals in a culture of counterfeit identification 
documents, promises of future amnesties, and orders to government officials to ignore 
immigration-law violations. Also on Malkin’s villains’ list are big business, the travel 
industry, the educational establishment, and immigration lawyers who, even after 
September 11, lobby successfully to maintain practices that allow immigration-law 
abuse and who oppose national security reforms that adversely affect their profits. And 
let's not forget judges who order the release into our population of deportable criminal 
aliens whose home countries won't take them back, and a State Department with 
higher priorities than negotiating the repatriation of these criminal aliens. 

Malkin concludes her book with specific recommendations: End visa waiver and 
transit programs that allow millions of foreigners to enter the U.S. without visas. 
Require foreigners who wish to change their immigration status (e.g., from visitor to 
student) to apply in their home countries, where U.S. consular officials can consider 
local police records and intelligence. Streamline the deportation process and promptly 
remove those ordered deported. Stop issuing tax ID numbers to illegal aliens. Beef up 
interior enforcement, crack down on asylum abuses, have zero tolerance for corrup- 
tion and duplicity in bureaucracy. Militarize our borders, airports, and ports of entry. 

For Malkin, immigration-law enforcement is an essential element of national secu- 
rity. Whether or not you agree, and especially if you're undecided, this book is 
essential reading. 


Down and Out, on the Road: 
The Homeless in American History 


By KENNETH L. KusMER 68 
Oxford University Press, 2002 


The misunderstood population of homeless 
Americans has been an integral part of our 
civilization for 200 years. Kusmer examines 
why people become homeless, how charities 
and agencies deal with the problem, and why 
we fail to solve it. Homeless people have 
often had much in common with average 
Americans, says Kusmer, a professor of his- 
tory at Temple University. 
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Iraq under Siege: 
The Deadly Impact of Sanctions and War 
EDITED BY ANTHONY ARNOVE 9I 
South End Press, 2002 


In this updated, critically acclaimed series of 
short essays, leading voices document the 
human and environmental toll of the U.S. 
and U.K.-led war against Iraq. Photos and 
first-person accounts demonstrate the 
human story of the sanctions. Arnove is a 


New York-based activist and frequent writer. 


Hallucinogens: A Reader 
EDITED BY Dr. CHARLES S. GROB '72 


Tarcher/Putnam, 2002 


With theories derived from Timothy Learys 
1960s research into the positive effects of 
hallucinogens and messages in Aldous 
Huxley's novels that explored the capacity of 


drugs to influence personality, Grob and his 
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contributors re-evaluate the social worth of 
hallucinogens used in medicine, psychiatry, 
and spirituality. He is a professor of psychia- 
try at the UCLA School of Medicine. 


Republic on Trial: The Case for 
Representative Democracy 
By Karu T. Kurtz ’67, ET AL 


Congressional Quarterly Press, 2003 


From military intervention to Social Security to 
abortion, Americans are deeply divided over 
major issues. Yet, say the authors, our system 
is not flawed by this division; rather democ- 
racy in America is necessarily complex and 
contentious. Without the chaotic features of 
public opinion and our legislature, the 
American system would not be working as its 
founders envisioned. Kurtz is director of the 
National Conference of State Legislatures’ 
Trust for Representative Democracy. 


Translating Mo’Um 


By Catuy Park Hona ’98 
Hanging Loose Press, 2002 


This collection of 27 poems vividly expresses 
Asian Pacific American issues of identity, 
language, and exotification. In such pieces 
as “Rite of Passage” and “Translating 
Michin'yum,” Hong's life stories are inter- 
twined with Korean and American 
influences. Hong is a winner of the Pushcart 
Prize and Van Lier Fellowship. Her poetry 
appears in Columbia Journal, McSweenys 


and Mudfish, and Oberlin’s Field. 


Servants of the State: 


Managing Diversity and Democracy in the 
Federal Workplace, 1933-1953 
By Marcaret C. RUNG, '85 
The University of Georgia Press, 2002 


Rung traces the federal government’s hiring and 


promotional practices for women and 
African Americans during the Depression, 
World War II, the Civil Rights Movement, 
and the Cold War, demonstrating how our 
nation’s most prominent employer helped 
foster labor relations that diminished pat- 
terns of discrimination. Rung is an associate 


professor of history at Roosevelt University. 
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Tad Bartimus, Denby Fawcett, Jurate Kazickas, 
Edith Lederer, Ann Bryan Mariano, Anne Morrissy Merick, 
Laura Palmer, Kate Webb, Tracy Wood 


Stories of War 
from the 


Women Reporters Who Covered Vietnam 


War Torn 
By Laura PALMER ’72, ET AL. 
Random House, 2002 


Palmer is among nine writers to share their 
experiences as women reporters covering the 
Vietnam War. From her antiwar protesting 
days at Oberlin to her first nights in Saigon 
(mistaking B-52s for “the lulling sounds of 
tropical thunder”)—which led to work with 
ABC, NBC, Time, and Rolling Stone 
Palmer speaks candidly about the war that 


changed her life. She is the author of three 
books and an independent TV producer 
working primarily for Nightline. 


Misreading Masculinity: Boys, Literacy, 
and Popular Culture 
By THomas NEWKIRK '70 
Heinemann, 2002 


In his up-close look at elementary-shool-age 
boys and their relationship to sports, movies, 
and video games, Newkirk determines that 
certain venues of pop culture are not ene- 
mies of literacy, but rather resources for 
literacy. A scholar of literacy learning at all 
ages, Newkirk is a professor of English at the 


University of New Hampshire. 


Interview Yourself for Working Moms: 
A Guided Journal 


3y Marci Tavs '87 
Careerstyling,, L.L.C., 2002 


Most of the 24 million working mothers in this 
country face enormous challenges in coping 
with their dual roles; Taub, a career coun- 
selor and mother of two, addresses many of 


them. Based on the belief that strategically 


organized, key questions can be a tool for 
self-help, this workbook offers 100 lessons 
that teach working mothers to become their 
own career and life coaches. Taub is the 
president of Careerstyling, a seminar and 
consultation company. 


Leto’s Journey 
By JAMES PRATLEY '49 
Vintage Press, 2002 


This is the fictional tale of Theodora, a single, 
lonely heart psychologist who invites five 
other professionals to join her on a cruise in 
Greece. Pratley is a retired professor of cell 
biology from San Jose State University. He 
began to study writing after being honored at 
the Cal Writer's Conference 10 years ago. 


The Amazing Thinking Machine 
By DENNIS HASELEY ’72 
Dial Books, 2002 


Thirteen-year-old Roy builds a thinking machine 
that promises to answer any question that is 
asked of it. Constructed from some disre- 
garded items and fueled by pennies and 
canned goods, his enterprising invention 
becomes a hit with neighborhood children 
and brings happiness to his family’s bleak cir- 
cumstances during the Depression. Haseley 
is the acclaimed author of more than 15 chil- 


dren's books. 


4 
By NOELLE Kocor ‘92 
Four Way Books, 2001 


Winner of the 1999 Levis Poetry Prize and recipi- 


ent of a fellowship from the National 


Bookshelf continued 


Endowment for the Arts in 2001, Kocot's 
first published work has been praised by crit- 
ics for its passionate, controlled, moving, and 
laugh-out-loud humor. Inside, worlds collide 


with youthful rebellion and cultural disgust. 


Spirit of Abundance: 
Daily Reminders for Enriching Days 
By Mary ANNE REDMOND 76 


Abundance Resource Network, Inc., 2002 


This collection of daily reminders offers simple 
phrases of advice, motivation, and spiritual 
healing. Redmond is the co-founder of 
Abundance Resource Network, Inc. 


\NATOLIAN 
CARPETS 


The Classical Tradition in Anatolian Carpets 
By WacTER B. DENNy '64 
Seala Publishers, 2002 


Anatolian carpets, a sought-after item by 
museums and collectors, constitute the old- 
est and richest carpet-weaving tradition. 
This book takes a fresh look at the collection 
at the Textile Museum while offering a fasci- 
nating history of technique and design. 
Colorful photos illustrate this art form’s 
timeless beauty. Denny is a professor of art 
history at the University of Massachusetts. 


Tinderbox: U.S. Foreign Policy 


and the Roots of Terrorism 
By STEPHEN ZUNES "79 


Common Courage Press, 2003 


Through an in-depth look at how the U.S. has 
contributed to the lack of human rights and 
democracy in the Middle East, Zunes argues 


that America is a target of terrorism because 


it has strayed from its values. He proposes an 
outline of what a foreign policy aimed at pro- 


and 


moting security would really look like 
how to get there. Zunes is an associate pro- 
fessor of politics at the University of San 


Francisco. 


Ecotourism & Certification: 
Setting Standards in Practice 
By MartHa Honey ’67 
Island Press, 2002 


Ecotourism promotes conservation and con- 
tributes to the welfare of local people, while 
helping travelers discover natural wonders 
and learn more about other cultures. But, 
says Honey, ecotourism must also form a 


clear set of tools, standards, and criteria. She 


Also Noted: 


is the program director of the Ecotourism 
and Sustainable Development Project at the 
Institute for Policy Studies. 


The U.S. Army War College: 
Military Education in a Democracy 


By JupitH H. STIEHM '57 
Temple University Press, 2002 


Established in 1901, the Army War College 
boasts that it provides elite career officers with 
advanced training in strategy, national security 
policy, and military-government  policymak- 
ing—but are its graduates truly ready for 
real world scrutiny? Stiehm is a professor of 
political science at Florida International 
University and holder of the U.S. Army 


Distinguished Civilian Service Medal. 


Roma Rights: Race, Justice, 
and Strategies for Equality 


Edited by Claude Cahn ’90 
IDEAS 2002 


C# Design Patterns: 
A Tutorial 


James W. Cooper ‘64 
Addison-Wesley, 2003 


The Historian’s Wizard of 
0z: Reading Frank Baum’s 
Classic as a Political and 
Monetary Allegory 


Edited by Ranjit S. Dighe ’83 
Praeger Publishers, 2002 


The Wedding Complex: 
Forms of Belonging in 
Modern American Culture 


Elizabeth Freeman ‘89 
Duke University, 2002 


Music in the 
New Millennium 


Heidemarie Garbe ‘70 
Self-published, 2002 


The University of the 
Italian Renaissance 


Paul F. Grendler ’59 


The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 2002 


Ministry and Money: 
A Guide for Clergy 
and their Friends 


Dan Hotchkiss ’76 
The Alban Institute, 2002 


The Ronda Solution 
John G. McConahy ’41 
lstBooks, 2002 


Great Power 
Diplomacy 


Norman Rich 42 


Brown University, 2003 


Some Vague Wife 
Kathy Lou Schultz '90 
Atelos, 2002 


OBERLIN 


Religious Perspectives 

on War: Christian, Muslim, 
and Jewish Attitudes 
toward Force 


David R. Smock ’58 
United States Institute of 
Peace Press, 2002 


Harmonic Materials in 
Tonal Music: A Programmed 
Course, Part | and II 


Greg Steinke '64 
Prentice Hall, 2002 


Basic Materials 
in Music Theory 


Greg Steinke '64 
Prentice Hall, 2003 


Mussolini's Medals 
David Weimer ‘42 
Colossus Press, 2001 
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Janet Hutchison narrated an all-day tour of the 


Cuyahoga Valley National Park system last 
October. A resident of Kendal at Oberlin, she’s 


been a park volunteer since the 1970s. 


George Walker's orches- 


tral work Pageant and 
Proclamation was _ per- 


formed by the New World 
Symphony in Miami Beach, 
Fla., last fall during the 


) | 


George Walker 


opening concert celebrating 


the 


symphonys 15-year 
anniversary. The piece was commissioned three 
years ago for the opening of the New Jersey 
Performing Arts Center in Newark. Albany 
Records recently released George Walker In 
Concert, the pianist’s fourth CD, featuring the 
music of Schumann, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, 
and Chopin. George received the Pulitzer Prize 
in Music in 1996; his three previous CDs are 


devoted to his own compositions. 


Howard and Trudie Nicholson coordinated a 


mini-reunion for graduates living at Kendal at 
Hanover in New Hampshire last November. 
Those in attendance were Ruth Demarest; 
Elizabeth Gibson Morrison Hunter °36; Jean 
Wyre Whitall 44, MA ’47 and husband Buzz 
Haverford: Pat Kennedy Ballou and Dorothy 
Higinbotham Osgood, both ’46; Dorothy's hus- 
band Tedd Swarthmore; and Nancy Carr Sully 
‘49. The of Oberlin in 


wartime—from cold winter mornings standing 


group reminisced 


in the dark while the flag was raised to James 


Hall’s music appreciation ¢ lasses that concluded 


with a spirited rendition of “len [Thousand 
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New Happenings in the Oberlin Community ¢ Spring 2003 


Strong. e Dorothy Merschrod Onisko, of 


Smithfield, N.C., received a Paul Harris Fellow- 
ship as acknowledgement of her exemplary serv- 
ice to Rotary; $1,000 was given in her honor to 


be used for one of Rotary’s international projects. 


“Do you remember my uncle? If so, I'd like to 
hear from you,” writes Mark Scott, the nephew 
of Murray Stow. Murray died in 1971, and 
Mark is hoping to learn more about him. 
Contact Mark at 360 Bellevue Rd., New Haven, 
CT 06511 or tillercat@yahoo.com. 


Dotty Ranck Hunter, 
Judy Emery Collier, 


and Priscilla Stevenson 
Hunt enjoyed a min- 
reunion recently at the 
Bedford New 


Hampshire. 


George Bent retired from The Kendal 


: Inn in 
Hunt, Collier, Hunter 


Corporation Board last year after 20 years of 
service. He was instrumental in the develop- 
ment of Kendal at Oberlin and served on the 
Kendal at Lexington board. Having a well- 
equipped background in business and nonprofit 
organizations, George served as chair of Oberlin 
College’s Board of Trustees and garnered nation- 
al recognition from the American Association of 
Homes and Services for the Aging. Last year, he 
and wife Ruth Schoeni Bent received the 
Class Presidents of the Year Award during the 
Alumni Association’s fall dinner and awards cer- 
emony. The couple was credited with planning a 
successful 50-year reunion that set a new record 


for the most classmates to attend a 50-year 


reunion. @ David Jamieson has joined other 
Obies, including Frances Bay ’37, at the Pilgrim 
Place retirement village in Claremont, Calif. e 


Robert L. Wignall was appointed by the 


Colorado Springs City Council to a three-year 
term on the city planning commission. “Proof 
there is life after 70,” he says. A: 5896 Via 
Verona View, Colorado Springs, CO 80919. P: 
719.548.9177. E-mail: rlwignall@adelphia.net. 
e Dosia Carlson retired from the Church of 
the Beatitudes in Phoenix, Ariz., where she 
worked extensively with the elderly and care- 
givers. Previously she taught in a one-room 
school for students with orthopedic disabilities 
and in the religion department at Defiance 


College. Dosia also writes and performs hymns. 


James M. Hollister retired from his practice 
of internal medicine in Groton, Conn., last 
December. “Despite a couple of coronary angio- 
plasties and a torn biceps tendon on my old 
shotput arm, we're holding up pretty well,” he 


says. E-mail: james.hollister.md@snet.net. 


Curt Coutts was inducted 
into Binghamton Univer- 
sity's Athletic Hall of Fame 
last fall. A 23-year women’s 
tennis coach and 35-year 


professor there, he had 


ra 


Curt Coutts 


18 winning seasons, includ- 
ing 14 consecutive ones 
between 1981 and 1995. His teams amassed 


216 dual match victories and achieved un- 
matched success in SUNY athletic conference 
championship play. Curt served as director of 
men’s athletics, associate director of physical 
education, and acting director of physical edu- 
cation and athletics. He was named SUNYAC 
Coach of the Year seven times and New York 
State 1996. e Pam 


Coach of the Year in 


Loewenstein and son Dave share a studio at 


the Lawrence Arts Center in Kansas, where Pam 
is a potter and Dave paints murals. Their studio 
was included in the 2002 Lawrence ArtWalk last 
October, and the duo was featured in their local 


newspaper. ¢ Cynthia Finch Powers retired 


from the Lutheran Hospital lab in Fort Wayne, 


a 
Sd 


profile 


48-Year Law Prof Earns ACLU Honor 


niversity of Illinois law professor Vic Stone '42 has 

devoted his life to the defense of civil liberties. The 

ACLU of Illinois awarded him its highest honor, the 
coveted Roger Baldwin Award, last fall, making Stone just 
the sixth recipient in the award’s 20-year history. 

A 55-year champion of First Amendment rights, Stone 
has amassed an array of career milestones. He founded the 
ACLU’s Champagne County chapter, argued a case before the 
U.S. Supreme Court, and defended the rights of a student 
Communist group at the University of Illinois. In a risky career 
move as a young UI faculty member in the 1950s, he protested 
the firing of a professor who had expressed controversial views 
on premarital sex in the student newspaper. Stone convinced the American Association of 
University Professors to censure Ul, then drafted new statutes on academic freedom that 
were adopted by the school. He remains active with the AAUP today. 

Even at Oberlin, Stone made headlines. As a student member of the Peace and Public 
Affairs societies, he fought for the admission of an African American student into his 
racially segregated dormitory. Oberlin’s administration denied the request, however, and 
the attempt failed. Stone refused to become discouraged. “Oberlin was a good place for 
idealists, and, as a young person, | was an idealist,” he says. 

His convictions continued into his senior year, when, as a member of the debating team 
and editor-in-chief of The Oberlin Review, Stone wrote a controversial editorial titled 
“Declare War Now,” which urged America to enter the war in Europe. “It was a sensation- 
al thing for someone to say at Oberlin,” he says. The article departed from his usual anti- 
war stance and foreshadowed future situations in which Stone would set aside his personal 
feelings to fight for the betterment of society. In 1977 he defended the rights of neo-Nazis 
to march through Skokie, Illinois, recognizing that the rights of free speech extended to 
even the most extreme political groups. 

Today, he makes no secret of his feelings for the Bush administration (‘they are whip- 
ping up war so they can justify the suppression of civil liberties”) and the president’s record 
on civil liberties (“disastrous”). 

Stone has been teaching at the University of Illinois for a remarkable 48 years, touch- 
ing the lives of tens of thousands of students. His title now reads professor emeritus, 
although he continues to teach a seminar on the Supreme Court docket. His collegiate 
interests have also extended to his alma mater; Stone is a past member of Oberlin’s Board 
of Trustees, a class agent, and member of his reunion gift committee. 

Depsite his accomplishments, Stone remains humble. “I have always tried to justify my 
Survival,” he says. 


—Courtney Mauk 03 


Ind., after 31 years, allowing her more time for 
birding, gardening, and  grandmothering. 
“Already my blood pressure is returning to nor- 


mal,” she Says. 


Jerome Mandel says after 38 years of mar 


riage, he and wife Miriam have separated ami 
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cably. A resident of Israel, Jerome came to 
Cleveland recently to visit his ailing mother and 
spent time in New York with Jean Highland 
and Sue Chandler ’60. In Aviano, Italy, last sum- 
mer, Jerome saw Malcolm Griffith °58. An 
English professor at Tel Aviv University, Jerome 


has lectured in Beijing, Charleston, Las Palmas 


de Gran Canarias, and Kolkata, Calcutta. “If 


anyone would like to rent a three-bedroom 


apartment in the center of London, short or 


long term, contact me, he says. E-mail: 


jerome@post.tau.ac.il. 


David Hersey received an honorary doctorate 


from London's Middlesex University last year. A 
Tony and Olivier award-winning lighting design- 
er, David has received international acclaim for 
his work on such productions as Evita and Les 
Miserables. Founder of DHA Lighting, critics are 
currently lauding his designs for Tom Stoppard’s 


Coast of Utopia at the Royal National Theatre. 


Alice Dalton Brown's paintings were featured 


in a show at the Fischbach Gallery in New York. 
Titled A Clear Light, the show ran for 31 days 
last fall. 


Organist and choral director John Ferguson 
conducted the “Songs for the Journey” hymn fes- 
tival at Oberlin last September, which involved 
more than 50 church and community choir per- 
formances accompanied by Oberlin’s Fisk 
Organ. In May 2002 he wrote, arranged, played, 
and conducted at an annual Calvary Episcopal 
Church event in Pittsburgh. He is the Elliot and 
Klara Stockdal Johnson Professor of Organ and 
Church Music and the minister of music at St. 


Olaf College. 


Elly Wolf Zabb is taking a year off from a 24- 


year teaching career to do consulting work in 


math education with technology and to tutor 
math to middle and high school students. Her 
husband, Teddy, is retired and teaches at a 
Hebrew School in New York, and the couple's 
oldest daughter had a second son. Their 
youngest daughter is a rabbinical student at The 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York City. 


E-mail: elly;@computer.net. 


Anita Fahrni-Minear opened a Swiss library 


at both a school in Darkhan and a university in 
Erdenet in the northern part of Mongolia. Thus 


far she has shipped nearly 60,000 books to the 
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area. “Both institutes are looking for English 
teachers, should two or three OAM readers have 
a free semester or summer and are looking for a 
nonpaying, but extremely rewarding job,” she 
says. E-mail: a.fahrni@clinch.ch. ¢ David 


Nisbet Stewart's Overture in F received its 


premiere February 9 by the Warren Symphony 
in Michigan conducted by David Daniels '55. A 
composer, David Stewart also wrote the music 
for Mark the Matchboy, The Odyssey, and the 


movie Fantasticheria while at Oberlin. 


David Ford, an associate professor and chair of 


the department of sociology at Indiana 
University, specializes in family and criminal vio- 
lence, domestic violence and criminal justice, 
and community-based intervention. He gave a 
lecture at Oberlin last fall titled “Making Sense 


of Domestic Violence.” 


Michael Barone was inducted into The 
Minnesota Music Hall of Fame last October. 
He’s in good company: past inductees include 
Judy Garland, Bob Dylan, and Eddie Cochran. 
Michael won the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers’ Deems 
Taylor Broadcast Award in 2001 and currently 


hosts Pipedreams, a 20-year-old Minnesota 


Public Radio show dedicated to organs. 


1970 
Mark G. Arnold 


selected by his peers for 
The 
Lawyers in America, 2003- 


2004 edition, for his work 


Was 


; ‘ 
inclusion in Best 


in business litigation. An 
Husch & 


Eppenberger in St. Louis, 


attorney with 


Mark Arnold 


Mo., he’s a member of the general business liti- 
gation, antitrust, and class actions practice 
groups, and chair of the appellate practice 
group. Mark has argued major cases, including 
the Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
of 1974, the Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt 
Organizations Act of 1970, and the Sherman 
Act. Mark was a member of the Shangler 
Committee to revise the Missouri Rules of Civil 
Procedure and is a member of the Missouri 


Supreme Courts Standing Committee on 


Missouri Rules of Civil Procedure. e Literary 
critic and columnist Michael Dirda was the 


featured speaker at the Oberlin Friends of the 


Library annual dinner last September. A writer 
and senior editor for the Washington Post Book 


World, he earned the Pulitzer Prize for 


Distinguished Criticism in 1993, and the best of 


his pieces are published in Readings: Essays and 
Literary Entertainments. Michael was on leave 
last year while writing a memoir on how he 
became a reader. e Tom Gold is executive 
director of the Inter-University Program for 
Chinese Studies, a consortium of 14 American 
universities, and a professor in the sociology 
department at Berkeley. He has co-edited two 


books: Social Connections in China: Institu- 


tions, Culture, and the Changing Nature of 


Guanix, with Doug Guthrie, David Wank ’79, 
and Scott Wilson '87, and The New Entrepre- 
neurs of Europe and Asia: Patterns of Business 
Development in Russia, Eastern Europe, and 
China. He serves on the board of directors of 
Pacific Environment in Oakland. Daughters 
Maddy and Joanna are 11 and 3. e Eric Nye 
read David Reynold’s One World Divisible: A 
Global History Since 1945, a book similar to the 
one Professor Lanyi made him read his senior 
year. “Send the title of your favorite book to me at 


ericnye@bellsouth.net,’ he says. 


Norma Hymes has been in solo practice as a 


general internist since October 2001. “I am 
enjoying it, but so far I'm not making a living. | 
hope things will improve in the next year,” she 
says. A: 140 Riverside Dr., #9A, New York, NY 
10024. P: 212.787.7234. e Lois Shapiro 


(right) is a pianist with al 
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Triple Helix, the critically 
ensemble-in- 
Wellesley 


College. Rhonda Rider ‘78 


acclaimed 


residence at 


(bottom) is a cellist in the 


group, which is wrapping 


Triple Helix 


up its two-year-long 
Beethoven festival, and last November per- 
formed contemporary music programs at 
Composers, Inc., in San Francisco and at the 
festival of New American Music at California 
State University. The group also conducted 
classroom workshops and master classes on the 
road. Lois teaches at Wellesley and Longy 
School of Music, 


Wellesley and the Boston Conservatory. ¢ 


and Rhonda teaches at 


Victoria R. Sirota completed her last year of a 


four-year term as chaplain of the American 
Guild of Organists. She presented a talk last year 
titled “With the Help of the Holy Spirit: Using 
the Creative Tension between Clergy and 
God's 


Musicians to Advantage” at the 


Community United Church of Christ in 
Holmedel, N.]. 


Christine S. Boardman moved from Seattle 
to Highland, Ill., with her husband, Howard 
Lansing, and dog Angel last summer, when she 
was appointed interim conference minister of 
the Illinois South Conference, United Church 
of Christ. Previously, she was interim minister 
for the Washington North-Idaho Conference in 
Seattle and served on the staffs of the Iowa, 
Maine, and Ohio conferences. She also pastored 
to local congregations in Vermont, Minnesota, 
and Iowa. Christine received an MDiv degree 
from Union Theological Seminary in 1984. e 
Helene Nelson was appointed by Wisconsin 
Governor Jim Doyle as secretary for the 
Wisconsin Department of Health and Family 
Services. An experienced state and county gov- 
ernment executive, Helen has served under four 
governors as deputy secretary or chief operating 
officer for five state agencies, including the 
departments of revenue, transportation, and 
health and social services. She is a former chief 
of staff and policy director for the Dane County 
Executive's Office and former director of the 


county's human services department. 


Bruce Weigl gave a poetry reading at Oberlin 


last fall. A Distinguished Professor of Arts and 


Humanities at Lorain County Community 
College, Bruce has authored 13 books of poetry. 
His critically acclaimed memoir, The Circle of 
Hahn, helped him land a Cleveland Arts Prize 


for Literature in 2001. 


Philip Himberg is featured in the documen- 


tary film Daddy and Papa, the story of four 
diverse families headed by gay male couples. 
The film was an official Sundance Film Festival 
entry in 2002 and has played in film festivals 
worldwide. It is scheduled to air on PBS this 


year. Philip and his former partner, Jim 


ae 
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Ballantine, have raised their daughter, Fanny 
Rose, since her birth in 1991. ¢ James David 
Christie joined the Conservatory as a professor 
of organ last fall, leaving his position as chair of 
the organ and harpsichord department with the 
Boston Conservatory of Music. He continues as 
distinguished artist-in-residence and college 
organist at the College of the Holy Cross, as per- 
forming artist faculty and curator of organs at 
Wellesley College, and as adjunct professor of 
organ at Boston University. James was a member 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for 20 years 
and has won international awards for his skill as 
an organist. He has several recordings scheduled 


for release within the next two years. 


Janet Carr-Campbell gave a piano concert 
last August at the Cazenovia Public Library in 
Cazenovia, N.Y. Performed in part to celebrate 
her mother's 75th birthday, the concert included 
a variety of familiar favorites. For the past 20 
years, Janet has been artistic director of Music 
Machine, Inc., a nonprofit organization that 
conducts American Music Theater workshops 
for children 


Anchorage, Alaska, she directs Artists in the 


ages 3 to 


Schools residencies at local elementary schools 
and is the organist and children’s musical direc- 
tor at First United Church. In 1980, she won 
the prestigious On Stage with Liberace national 
competition, and, in 1999, she performed and 


choreographed the Air Force Band’s 50th 


anniversary program. @ Carolyn Foulkes, 
School 
Arts since 1980, spoke at 
Oberlin last fall in 


memoration of the 


a teacher at the Baltimore for the 
com- 
100th 
anniversary of music educa- 
tion at Oberlin. She partici- 
pated in a panel discussion 
titled “After Oberlin: What 


Music 


Carolyn Foulkes 


Education Taught 
Me.” Carolyn has played trumpet with the 
Baltimore Symphony and Opera orchestras and 
is an orchestral contractor for several organiza- 


tions. @ Steve McQuillin celebrated the 20th 


anniversary of his preservation consulting firm, 
McQuillin & Associates, last fall and was fea- 
tured in Preservation News. Based in Westlake. 
Ohio, the firm preserves and restores historic 
buildings, such as a 1920s movie theater and 
municipal auditorium in Sioux City, lowa. The 


group is involved in many northeast Ohio advo 


36 


18. A resident of 


cacy projects, including trying to persuade the 
Cleveland Museum of Art to respect the integri- 
ty of its 1916 building during a new expansion 
plan, and promoting the restoration of 
Cleveland's Public Square into a single large 
green space. Shawn Godwin ‘85 has worked 
contractually on many of the firm's projects. ¢ 


David 


sirmingham, England, last year while he was on 


Knecht and his family lived in 


sabbatical. Their travels throughout Europe 
included a five-day sea-to-sea bike trip across 
Britain. “We are glad 
to be back, but miss 
the friends we made 
and the relaxed 
British — lifestyle,” 


David says. E-mail: 


David Knecht and family 


knecht@uconn.edu. 


Heidi Vardeman was installed as senior minis- 


ter and pastor of the Macalester Plymouth 
United Church in St. Paul, Minn., last 


September. 


Norm Green and Lauren 
baby 


Julian Samuel Lazin Green 


Lazin welcomed 
(whom some say looks a lit- 
tle like Elvis Presley) on 
Julian Green September 6, 2002. “Julian 
seems to have strong lungs, and his chess game 
is coming along nicely, although I’d characterize 
his opening moves as slightly impulsive, even 
immature, says Norm. “And, of course, when 
he loses, he cries.” ¢ Paul Welch, an associate 
professor of anthropology at Southern Illinois 
University, gave a lecture at Oberlin last fall 
titled “Chiefdom Economics: More Complex 
Than We Thought.” His research focuses on the 
economics of Native American societies prior to 


the arrival of the Europeans. 


Alec Marantz, a professor and chair of the 


department of linguistics and philosophy at 


MIT, received an endowed professorship. 


Cari Jackson opened The Center of Spiritual 


Light, a spiritually based healing space in New 
York last June. The center provides an integra- 
tion of diverse practices to foster spiritual and 
emotional rebirth and healing and growth, and 
includes programs and services to help victims 
of sexual and intimate violence, pre-marriage 
and couples counseling, and support groups and 
workshops for the bereaved and grieving. An 
open house for the center was held last 
September. E-mail; ExcellentWayMin@aol.com. 
e Scott Smith spoke at an Oberlin luncheon 
last May during the presentation of the 2002 
Excellence in Academic Libraries Award from 
the Association of College and Research 
Libraries to the Oberlin College Library. Scott 
represented Blackwell's Book Services, sponsor 
of the award. e Andrew _Stivelman lives in 
southern New Hampshire with his two cats, 
Ben and Jerry, and works for a Cambridge, 
Mass.-based software company called eRoom 
Technology. In his role as senior education con- 
sultant, Andrew has traveled from Milan to 
Seattle and places in between, teaching the 
companys corporate clients how to use and 
administer the web-based collaboration tool. E- 
mail: andrew.stivelman@verizon.net. ¢ Ellen 
Sollinger Walker earned an MA in clinical 
psychology from Eastern Michigan University 
last August. Her master's research was an empir- 
ical study called “Predictors of Performance 
Anxiety and Playing-Related Pain in University 
Music Students.” She presented the results at 
the World Piano Pedagogy Conference in Las 


Vegas last fall. E-mail: ewalker@umflint.edu. 


Laura Herrmann is the four-year publications 


director at Warren Wilson College, a school, she 
says, that has values similar to Oberlin’s, and 
which is “a great environment both physically 
and_ philosophically.” She lives in Asheville, 
N.C., 
retriever Tigger and spends a lot of time cycling 
E-mail: laura@ 


herrmann.org. @ Ralph Schatzki has been in 


with partner Bob Geyer and golden 


the mountainous region. 
Thailand for the last 11 years with his wife, 
Pradichaya, and their four children: Brendan, 
11, Nicholas, 7, 


and Pradichaya are professional opera singers 


Justin, 5, and Kaitlyn, 2. Ralph 


and prime figures in the development of the 
Bangkok Opera Company. Ralph teaches high 
school math at an international school and wel- 
comes contact from alums. A: 153 own in Town 


Ladprao 94, Wangtonglang, Bangkok, Thailand, 
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10310. P: 


hotmail.com. e Leonard V. Smith succeeded 


66.1.868.0288. E-mail: rschatzki@ 


Marcia Colish as Oberlin’s Frederick B. Artz 
Professor of | listory in December 2001. E-mail: 


Leonard.V.Smith@oberlin.edu. 


ee 


David Arcus, the chapel organist at Duke 
University, presented a recital last June to mark 
the 70th anniversary of Duke's Aeolian organ 
dedication. The performance included the pre- 
miere of a new organ work by composer Dan 
Locklair, as well as David's “Song of Ruth and 
Naomi,’ winner of the 2000 AGO-Holtkamp 
Composition Competition. David reports that 
John Santoianni was appointed the Ethal 
Sieck Carrabina curator of organ and _harpsi- 
chords at Duke last year. e Flutist and conductor 
Jed Wentz founded Musica ad Rgenum in 
1992, with whom he has made more than 15 


CDs and toured Europe and America. He lec- 


profile 


tures regularly at the Royal Academy of Music in 
London and the Royal Conservatory in the 


Hague and teaches traverso at the Conservatory 


of Amsterdam. Jed offered a master class for 


Oberlin Conservatory students last fall. 


Nora Besansky co-authored “The Mosquito 


Genome: Anopheles Gambiae,” appearing in the 
October 4, 2002, issue of Science magazine. 
Nora earned a PhD at Yale in 1999 and is a pro- 
fessor of biology at the University of Notre 


Dame. e Michelle Bushey was promoted to 


full professor in the department of chemistry at 


‘Trinity University, where she had been an assis- 


tant professor since 1990. Michelle is chair of 


the department and conducts research in the 
areas of capillary electrophoresis and micellar 
electrokinetic chromatography. Her findings 
have contributed to related fields, including an 


analysis of bilirubin bile and salts and molecu- 


larly imprinted polymers. Her work has garnered 
grants from the National Science Foundation, 
the Petroleum Research Fund, and the William 


and Flora Hewlett Foundation. ¢e Kathleen Fay 


MM ’83, executive director 
of the Boston Early Music 
Festival, was decorated as a 
Chevalier de l'Ordre des 
Arts et des Lettres by the 
French Minister of Culture 
for her contributions in the 
Kathleen Fay nee 
promotion of French cul- 
ture, specifically French early music and opera 
performances. The Consul General of France 
presented the honor on November 3, 2001, 
which the mayor of Boston declared “La Journee 
de Kathleen Fay Day.” Kathleen is a respected 
presenter of early music throughout the United 
States and has served in her position since 1989. 
e John Kennedy is a composer and conductor 
in Santa Fe, where he lives with wife Rozie and 


their two daughters, Jasmine and Jade. He was 


A One-Man Band and His Bucket Brigade 


alk to Billy Jonas ’87 about music and watch his serious side © 
appear. Not quite the reaction you’d expect from a man with — 
bells and drumsticks attached to his ankles and sneakers. Then - 
again, Jonas wasn’t quite the typical Oberlin anthropology student. 
“| used my major to search for the essence of music, its core, Its 
primal foundation,” says Jonas via a crackling cellular call during — 
the last leg of yet another tour. It’s been 15 years, and folks can’t get 
enough of his acoustic, folk-based, foot-stomping music made with | 


barrels, water jugs, pails, and his guitar. 


my music would be more intimate,” he says. In 
1986, he and fellow members of the Obie-band 
Big Bang Theory asked students to bring 
— sticks to the Arboretum one night. Nearly 250 
students obliged, turning everything in sight 
into percussion instruments. “The deafening sound 
coaxed neighbors from their homes,” he says. 
As the night grew, the students lit a bonfire in an old metal basin 


and danced around its 20-foot-high flames. The moon, which had 


been covered by clouds, appeared suddenly as 
everyone raised their hands to the sky. “It was 
the first time | felt the power of collective con- 
sciousness manifest itself in the material 
world,” says Jonas. 

Another Oberlin turning point came when he 
composed Unisong for Bottles for Professor Randy 
Coleman’s composition seminar, during which 
nine audience members blew across the tops of 
water-filled glass bottles, attempting to tune 
them all to the same note. The results, he says, 
were “simultaneously beautiful and intriguing.” 


“Think Stomp-meets-Pete Seeger,” says 
Jonas, whose web site merchandise features a T- 
shirt with the phrase “Bang a Bucket.” 

His videotape, Bangin' and Sangin’, a live 
performance, has been praised for its originality 
and enthusiasm. Billy Jonas Live, a CD for adults 
and general audiences, he describes as a “por- 
trait of a turn-of-the-21st-century neo-tribal 
hootenanny.” His latest sing-along CD, What 
Kind of Cat Are You? earned a 2002 Parent's 
Choice Gold Star for its family appeal and 
thought-provoking lyrics. 

Percussion aside, this one-man band’s 
favorite instrument is his audience. 

“| always imagined including audience 
members in my pieces so their relationship with 


Visit www. billyjonas.com for more information. 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 
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Meee 


elected president of the Board of the American 
Music Center, the largest membership organiza- 
tion in the world dedicated to advocating new 
Web: 


john@sfnm.com. e Scott Lawton made his 


music. newmusicbox.org. — E-mail: 
concert debut in the Cologne Philharmonic Hall 
last September, conducting the West German 


Radio Orchestra. E-mail: scottlawton@web.de. 


Linda Barr and David Russell '82 welcomed 
Michael David to the family June 9, 2002, join- 
ing Matthew, 8, and Maya, 4. “We were very 
sorry to miss the 20th reunion last spring,” they 
say. @ Brian Blum says after many years writing 
high-tech business plans and marketing collater- 
al, he returned to his creative writing roots as a 
web columnist. This Normal Life presents 
Brian's reflections on “normal” life in Israel, 
where he has lived since 1994 with wife Jody 
and their three children: Amir, 11, Merav, 9, and 
Aviv, 4+. Brian’s column is published three times 
a week and alternates between serious essays 


and lighthearted topics. P: 972.2.672.9340. E- 


Regional 
Roundup 


Kris Pranata ‘89 


mail: brianblum@mail.com. Web: www.brian- 
blum.blogspot.com. ¢ Carisa Cunningham is 
in Botswana for a year doing media relations and 


AIDS 


Botswana-Harvard AIDS Partnership and the 


writing for two organizations: the 
African Comprehensive HIV-AIDS Partnership. 
“My family is enjoying the adventure of living in 
a different culture, learning new languages, food 
habits, and customs,” she says. “Botswana has 
the highest HIV infection rate in the world, but 
the epidemic is largely invisible.” She would love 
to hear from people working in her part of the 
world or in the field of public health. E-Mail: 
carisac@aol.com, carisac@botsnet.bw. e Joel 
Kadis is the director of leasing and asset man- 
agement at WP Commercial, a real estate office 
developer, in Waltham, Mass. He and Maurya 
have two boys—Riley, 1, and Colin, 4—which 
doesn't leave much time for anything else, he 
says. © Wendy Uhlmann, a genetics counselor 
and clinical instructor at the University of 
Michigan's Division of Medical Genetics, pre- 
sented a lecture at Oberlin last fall titled “Whose 
Rights Take Precedence? Ethically Challenging 


Cases from a Genetic Clinic.” 


What’s happening in your region? 


Suzette Bishop won a $1,000 Editor's Prize 
from the Spoon River Poetry Review for her poem 
“Departing Iceland,” published in the fall issue. 
A creative writing instructor at Texas A&M, 
Suzette’s poems have appeared in The Antioch 
The Albany The Little 


Magazine, Virago Book of Birth Poetry, and 
o eo J J 


Review, Review, 
Eratica. She also published a chapbook of poet- 
ry, Cold Knife Surgery. An active presenter of 
her works, she has received several honors and 
awards, including a nomination selection for the 
Pushcart Prize and the Associated Writing 
Program's Intro Journals Project. She was a 
finalist for the Stegner Fellowship and was 
selected for the Johnston Fund for Women 
Writers under the Oberlin Alumni Graduate 
Fellowship. e Judith Boice moved to Colorado 
with her twin boys, Vincent and Sebastian, born 
October 22, 2000, in June 2001. As a single 
mom starting a new practice in naturopathic 
medicine and acupuncture, Judith says she loves 
the slower pace of Montrose, “even though life 


continues at break-neck pace.” Last year, Sierra 


Find out at www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/oberlinClubs/regions.html 


From Mountain Majesties to Ocean Wonders 


Southern California—Alumni and friends enjoyed a spectacular wilderness ride aboard the Palm 
Springs Aerial Tramway last November (/eft), where they ascended two-and-a-half miles into the 
mountains overlooking the Coachella Valley before dining in a mountain restaurant. 

Southern Cal alums gathered again in February for a whale-watching cruise around Long 
Beach Harbor (bottom /eft). “The 2.5-hour trip was a success, as we encountered whales (or it 
might have been the same whale!) at four to five different locations,” said Los Angeles Regional 
Coordinator Kris Pranata ’89, organizer of the two events. “Alumni from the 1960s all the way up 


to the recent vintage of 2001 attended.” 


Conservatory on Tour 


Washington, DC—The Conservatory’s Fairchild Quartet performed works by Beethoven and 
Shostakovich for an audience of Washington-based Obies at the Smithsonian's National Museum 


of American History in January. This was the sixth 
annual performance by a student quartet, several 
of which have traveled to DC for winter term out- 
reach projects. Included in the audience were 
President Nancy Dye and Conservatory Dean Robert 
Dodson—who hosted a post-concert reception for 
alumni—and Alumni Association President Clyde 
Owan '79. Pictured are Quartet members (/ to r) 
Beth Wenstrom, violin; Emily Dufour, cello; Alexa 
Schmitz, violin; and Sophie Heaton, viola. 


Clyde Owan '79 
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Club Books/UC Press released her sixth book, a 
revised 10-year anniversary edition of Mother 
Earth: Through the Eyes of 


Photographers and Writers. Judith’s next project 


Women 


is to build a small clinic space, Seven Winds 
Institute, on the land where she lives. She is 
included in the 2003 edition of Who's Who in 
America. A: 1008 West Oak Grove Rad., 
Montrose, CO 81401. P: 970.252.0957. E-mail: 
drjudith@drjudithboice.com. e Designer and 
writer Mic Holwin, together with her husband 
and partner, Aaron Brashear, relaunched the on- 
line portfolio and web site for their Lost In 
Brooklyn design studio last August. “Lost In 
Brooklyn is a small but mighty design 
shop...that brings together all facets of a cre- 
ative project,’ she says. E-mail: mic@lostin- 
brooklyn.com. Web: www.lostinbrooklyn.com. 
Matt Lehrman ran the Dublin City Marathon 
in [reland last October in celebration of his 40th 
birthday. He lives in Scottsdale, Ariz., with wife 
Toby and children Harrison, 11, and Marissa, 8. 
Matt celebrated his seventh anniversary as vice 
president of marketing and communications for 
the Scottsdale Cultural Council, which manages 
the Scottsdale Center for the Arts and the 
Museum of Contemporary Art. A: 5867 E. 
Eeracise Ln. Scottsdale, AZ 85251. P: 
602.494.4171. e Michael Rossotto, legal 
director of the Washington Environmental 
Council in Seattle, was elected to the executive 
committee of the Washington State Bar 
Association's Environmental Law and Land Use 
Section last August. A month later he was re- 
elected as chair of the board of GreenLaw, a new 
environmental advocacy project at the 
University of Washington Law School, and in 
November, he received a Headwaters Award for 
lifetime achievement by the Northwest Energy 
Coalition. E-mail: mike@wecprotects.org. @ 
Richard K. Wolf, an assistant professor of 
music at Harvard, was awarded a 2002-03 fel- 
lowship by the Radcliffe Institute for Advanced 
Study. Richard plans to write a book about ritu- 
al drumming traditions and the meanings they 
create, support, and challenge. His past work 
has analyzed notions of style in south Indian 
classical music, explored effect and meaning in 
ritual, and addressed problems in rhythm. He 
recently completed “The Black Cows Footprint: 
Time, Place, and Music in a South Indian 
Tribe,” a manuscript exploring human orienta- 
tion in time and space. He received a PhD in 
music from the University of Illinois at Urbana- 


Champaign, and was awarded a Jon Higgins 


SprinG 2003 


Memorial Scholarship by Raga Mala Performing 
Arts of Canada for his expertise in performing 
the south Indian vina. ¢ Xiao-Fu Zhou is a vio- 
lin soloist in Philadelphia, where he played 
Beethoven at the Kimmel Center in January. 
When not on stage, Xiao is a promoter and prac- 
titioner of cricket fighting, a hobby he has been 
fascinated with since his childhood in Shanghai, 
China. He currently takes care of 50 crickets, 
which he keeps in the bedroom of his Elkins, 
Pa., home. Xiao was featured in the October 11, 


2002, issue of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Andrew Buck, the district 75 director of arts 
education with the New York City Department 
of Education, co-authored a proposal that 
earned a competitive federal grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education. The Professional 
Development for Music Educators Grant Award 
recognizes the district's commitment to the arts 
for students with special needs and will provide 
funding for music teachers and programs. @ 
Charles Harvey, an associate professor of civil 
and environmental engineering at MIT, is 
researching the sources of 
arsenic in drinking water in 
Bagladesh, which is blamed 
for the deaths of thousands 
of people and the illness of 
millions. The results, attrib- 


uted in part to irrigation 


Charles Harvey 


pumping, were published 
in Science last fall, as well as in the journals 
Water 
Science, and Geochemica. His work is also 
Nature, The 


London Times, Le Monde, and other interna- 


Resources Research, Environmental 


described in Science Times, 
tional publications. Charlie's wife, Jennifer 
Soalt, is a graduate student in education at 


Harvard; they live in Concord, Mass., with sons 


Toby, 7, and Colin, 4. ¢ Rodney Sauer is 
founder, main music researcher, and pianist for 
the Mont Alto Motion Picture Orchestra of 
Boulder, Colo. He attended graduate school at 
the University of Colorado and started a small 
orchestra that specialized in dance music from 
the Roaring ‘20s. During a search for better com- 
positions for the group, Rodney discovered a col- 
lection of silent movie scores that had been 
donated to university's library, and chose to 
transform his ensemble into a motion picture 
orchestra. Mont Alto travels the nation to vari- 


ous silent-movie festivals, accompanying the 


films with live tunes. ¢ David Stambler is an 
assistant professor of saxophone and jazz studies 
and director of jazz studies at Towson University 
in Baltimore, and he continues to perform exten- 
sively as a recital soloist with the Baltimore 
Capital 
(www.CapitalQuartet.com). Following the death 


Symphony and_ the Quartet. 
of his wife, Margot Bos Stambler ’84, of breast 
cancer in June 2000, David created the Margot 
Music Fund, a nonprofit arts organization dedi- 
cated to preserving and promoting classical and 
jazz music through performance sponsorships, 
scholarships, and commissions. Most recently 
2001-02 Aaron 


Copland Composition Award winner, James 


the fund commissioned the 


Grant '30. Serving on the fund’s board of direc- 
tors are Obies Chuck Bos and Marilyn Whitney 
Bos, both ’62; Bert Davis '84; Jed Gaylin MM 
'86; and Lia Purpuura '86. David says that an 
endowed vocal scholarship at Oberlin is in 
development. Donations to the Margot Music 
Fund may be directed to 12 Sherwood Ave., 
Pikesville, MD 21208. P: 410.653.7757. 


Cathie Knox-Browning says she has found 
her true niche in motherhood—son Maxfield 
turned 2 last November, and she welcomes 
notes from “others participating in the adven- 
tures of parenting.” A: 9941 Harper Hill Rd., 
Port Orchard, WA 98366. E-mail: cathiekb@ 
kitsaptransit.com. ¢ Laura Orleans lives in 
New Bedford, Mass., with husband Charlie York 
and their children, Isaac, 2, and Emma, 5. She 
works part time doing ethnographic fieldwork 
E-mail: 


and developing public programs. 


Lorleans@aol.com. 


Ellen Endslow was appointed director of col- 


Chester 


lections/curator at the County 
Historical Society in West Chester, Pa., where 
she overseas the entire collections department, 
including museum, library, archives, and photo 
archives. She also continues her role as CCHS 
curator, a position held since 1999. e Joe 
Richman, a reporter and producer for public 
radio, is the founder of Radio Diaries, a non- 
profit production company in New York City 
that produces documentaries for NPR. His proj- 
ects include New York Works, Teen Diaries, and 
Prison Diaries—all first-person portraits of con- 


temporary Americans. Joe landed in internship 


9 


ae 


SS 


at NPR after college and later polished his skills 
while working on All Things Considered, 
Weekend Edition: Saturday, and Car Talk. He 
gave a lecture to Oberlin rhetoric and composi- 


tion students last fall. Web: www.radiodiaries.org. 


Andrew Kinsey is a singer and bass player with 
Rani Arbo & daisy mayhem, an_all-acoustic 
string band “with lots of harmonies and a mix of 
traditional and original American roots music.” 
Andrew, who also plays the ukulele, banjo, and 
bagpipes, has been performing with Rani for 12 
years. The current band has been together for 
two years, touring the U.S. and Canada, and 
released an album in 2001. Web: www.raniar- 
bo.com. @ Kristina Taber married her former 
kindergarten classmate Tim Knight on May 26, 
2002, in a Portland, Ore., park. Among those in 
attendance were Erica Bolliger and Doug 
Walker, Jennifer Mott-Smith ’86, Shana Beach 


Saavedra ‘87, and Crispin Spaeth ‘89. Kristina 
teaches French, ESL, and Chinese with “flam- 
boyance, kazoos, and much gesticulation,” and 
says she loves being back in her hometown. E- 


mail: kristinalknight@hotmail.com. 


Kelly AuCoin spent most of 2002 on the first 
national tour of the Broadway play Copenhagen. 
He is currently shooting a film about a repressed 


human taxidermist and preparing for another 
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May 23-26 


film that will shoot this fall. E-mail: 


kaliban@aol.com. ¢ Paul Bergstraesser mar- 
ried Michelle Jarman on August 9, 2002, in 
Chicago. Obies in attendance were John 
Biebel, Chuck Hatem, Orlando Knauss, 
Ted Mattison, Liz Phair, and James Willie, 
and Kristen Herbert Biebel and John Charles, 
both ’87. Paul's father, Edward Bergstraesser ‘68, 
conducted the ceremony. Paul and Michelle are 
both working toward PhDs in English at the 
University of Illinois. E-mail: pbergstr@hot- 
mail.com. ¢ Monica Irizarry and John Strachan 
Ruth on 
South 


birth of Lauren 
2002, in 


Australia. “I am thoroughly enjoying a break from 


celebrated the 
September 15, Adelaide, 
my job as a hospital social worker and loving the 
new challenges of being a mom,’ she says. E- 
mail: baggons@eisa.net.au. ¢ Margarita Lui- 
Yee and husband welcomed Olivia Oy-Ling Yee 
on October 8, 2002, and say that big brothers 
Nicholas and Geoffrey are very excited to have 
a little sister in the house. A:461 Massey 
Court, Wyckoff, NJ 07481. P: 201.725.4542. 
E-mail: yeegroup@directvinternet.com. ¢ Cora 
Guss Pearl and Joshua Smilowitz Pearl 
welcomed their third child, Eli Monk, born at 
home August 14, 2002. The couple's music pro- 
duction company, Let It Out Productions, is over 
a year old, and Joshua continues to compose 
much music, including a musical that had its 
first performance last summer. “Our whole family 
is enjoying our new addition and loves living in 


Woodstock,” they say. E-mail: coreaura@aol.com. 


Maria Teri Arsuaga taught with Teach for 


America in New York City for three years before 
returning to Puerto Rico and entering law 
school. She has worked for the Federal Public 
Defender’s Office for four years, and she and 
husband Pedro have a 2-year-old daughter, 
Natalia. “I often think of Oberlin,” she says. “I 
Obies.” E-mail: 
coqui.net. e Jennifer Cogley says: “Sunday 


miss it and mariterea@ 


evening: Obsessing about my overdue paper. 
Prepping veggies for coop childcare with Ann 
Cheatham the next day. Daughter Adele, 3, at 
my side chopping her first carrots. Suddenly very 
thirsty! Grab the first vessel at hand—a Pace 
Picante jar drying on the rack. Throw back my 
head to drink and...GULP...I’m in the Fairchild 
kitchen! So many miles traveled and still in the 
same place.” E-mail: cogleite@yahoo.com. @ 
Nancy DellaMattera took a yearlong leave of 


absence from UMass to work with the AFL- 
CIO Department of Field Mobilization in 
Washington, DC. She lives in Somerville, Mass. 
with Jack Christin ‘88 and their two dogs. E- 
mail: ndellama@aflcio.org. ¢ Teddy Cowles 
Love married Larry Love on July 7, 2001, and 
gave birth to daughter Kimberly Oliver on July 
10, 2002. They live New Jersey, where Teddy 


teaches instrumental music and_ oboe. 
E-mail:lovenotesS@juno.com. ¢ Heather 


Louise Parker says that after 1] years in rainy 
but beautiful Seattle, she moved to Los Angeles 
to pursue an MEA in theatre directing at UCLA. 
Her partner, Jillian, is an actress. E-mail: hlpark- 
er@ucla.edu. e Nadia Malinovich Silberz- 
tein and husband Max welcomed son Avram 
and daughter Rosa on May 22, 2002. Nadia and 
Max lived in New York for a few years before relo- 
cating to Paris in September. A: 42 rue Manin, 


75012 Paris. E-mail: nadiams@wanadoo.fr. 


Carolyn Hall and Lionel Popkin’s solo 
dance collaboration, Open Air Corners, was 
performed at the DanceNow Downtown 
Festival in New York last September. Days later, 
Lionel was featured with the Trisha Brown 
Company, of which he has been a member for 
the last two years, at a free performance in 
Battery Park. Two days after that, Carolyn 
received a New York Dance and Performance 
Award for outstanding creative achievement 
during the 2001-2002 season, which included 
extensive work with Lionel and Jordan Fuchs 
‘90. e Karl Lutgens is assistant director at the 
Art Institute of Fort Lauderdale and a performer 
with the North Miami Beach, Hollywood 
Florida, Federation, and Florida Wind sym- 
phonies. He is a guest clinician for the Florida 
Flute Association and has conducted the Flute 
Choir and master classes for the FFA. Karl lives 
with his partner, Cody, who plays baseball for a 
south Florida team. A: 701 NW 19th St., #409, 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33311. P: 954.462.8475. 
E-mail: Karlflute@aol.com. @ Dilara_Goksel 
Parry works at the San Francisco Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals as a 
behavior specialist, mostly with cats. Her 
daughter Leila was born August 3, 2002, joining 
sister Jess, 5. E-mail: parry!2@rcen.com. ¢ 
Andrea Saposnik married Jim Cowdery at 
Greenwich House Music School in New York 
City in September 2002. Obies in attendance 


included Susan Nolan Lublow and Rajul 
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It's a Noun, It’s a Verb, It’s a Magazine” 


he title of Lisa Jervis’ popular feminist 

magazine is meant to evoke reactions. “Bitch,” 

Says the 1994 grad, is a term of empowerment, 
a reclamation of a word once used against women 
that now celebrates their ability to speak up and fight. 
Bitch magazine, she says, offers a “feminist response 
to pop culture.” 

Through media critiques, investigative articles, 
personal essays, and a healthy dose of humor, Bitch 
covers politics and societal issues with the aim of 
changing stereotypes. Its readers are inspired to 

think, reflect, and act upon such 


Creative outlet to express the problems they saw in 
popular culture. “We were tired of sitting around 
throwing bricks at the TV,” Jervis says. 

Although neither of the women had much editorial 
experience, Jervis was aided by her Oberlin creative 
writing workshops and her job as a writing tutor, both 
of which taught her to be a careful reader of other 
people’s work. The editors learned as they went and 
hired Ben Shaykin ’95 as the first art director. 

A self-described “longtime magazine junkie,” 
Jervis admits to a love-hate relationship with the 
mainstream media and their consumerist bent; the 


Jeff Wallas 


issues as protecting reproductive rights, working 
for peace, and combating dis- 
crimination. 

Bitch was launched in 1996 
by Jervis and her San Francisco 
roommate, Andi Zeisler, now co- 
editor. Fresh out of college and 
feeling stifled by their jobs, the —— 
women had been searching for a 


country. 


mainstreams, she says, are slow to speak out against the status quo 
because advertising is essential for their survival. Bitch, on the other 
hand, with just a handful of ads, can be as frank as it wants. The mag- 
azine attracts writers who work practically for free and a “volunteer 
brigade” of proofreaders. At $4.95 a pop, it’s 42,000 copies are mailed 
to subscribers and sold at 1,500 book and record stores around the 


" —Courtney Mauk 03 


Parekh; Alicia Saposnik and husband Orestes 
Morfin, both ’87; Sarah Jacob Beyrich and Paul 
Sanner, both 89; and Mindy Dalmas Cutcher 
90. Kathy Killian Kintzinger attended the 
couple's engagement party in Atlanta. Andrea 
and Jim live in Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., where Andrea 
is singing, teaching, and completing her doctor- 
ate. E-mail: a_saposnik@yahoo.com. ¢ Carolyn 
White, an instructor and research associate in 
the department of archeology at Boston 
University, gave a lecture at Oberlin last fall. She 
earned her PhD at BU in January 2002 and 
worked for several years at the Society for the 


Preservation of New England Antiquities. 


Karen Gunther defended her dissertation, 
“The Mechanisms Underlying Color Vision’ on 


February 27, 2002, just two days before her advi- 


sor gave birth to twins. Karen is a postdoctoral 
fellow at the Medical College of Wisconsin in 
Milwaukee, studying the molecular genetics 
underlying color vision, and is an adjunct facul- 
ty member in psychology at Carroll College, 


vhere David Simpson ‘71 is department chair. 


A: 18750 Brookfield Lake 
Dr., #26, Brookfield, WI 
53045. P? 262:641.5242. Ee 
mail: KarenLGunther@ world. 
oberlin.edu. e Thomas 


Moylan Keck was named an 


assistant professor of political 


a> 


Karen Gunther 


science at the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at 
Syracuse University last November. His 
research interests include the U.S. Supreme 
Court, American constitutional law, and modern 
conservatism. Thomas taught previously at the 
University of Oklahoma and earned his MA and 
PhD in political science at Rutgers University. ¢ 


Jason Mittell and Ruth Hardy have “hope- 


fully” stopped relocating for a long while. Jason 
joined the faculty of Middlebury College in 
American Civilization and Film & Media 


Culture and “is overjoyed to be back in the lib- 


eral arts womb.” Ruth is executive director of 


Open Door Clinic, which provides free health 
care to uninsured people in Vermont's Addison 
County. Together they love parenting daughter 
Greta, “who reads enough books to suggest 


future intellectual success.” P: 802.388.6874. | 


mail: jmittell@middlebury.edu, ruthhardy@ 
adelphia.net. ¢ Laura Nagy graduated from 
Dartmouth College last summer with a PhD in 
evolution and ecology. She accepted a three-year 
post-doctorate with the EPA in Corvallis, Ore., 
doing computer modeling of bird populations. P: 
541.738.2457 E-mail: nagy.laura @epa.gov. @ 
Catherine Pellegrino was awarded the inau- 
gural Friends of Oberlin College Library 
Graduate Library School Scholarship and 
enrolled in the School of Information and 
Library Science at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, last fall. Catherine 
received her masters and doctoral degrees in 
music theory from Yale University and was a vis- 


iting instructor in music theory at Oberlin. 


Kate Ford married ‘Tomas  Revesz_ in 


Philadelphia last August 3 with Obies Nora 
Healy, Ben Stumpf, and Gareth Roberts 92 in 
attendance. Kate is a therapeutic teacher tor 
children with special needs and Tomas is direc 
tor of information systems at a biotech company 


in Cambridge. The couple bought a house in 


|S nae mens 


Waltham, Mass. E-mail: kbford@gis.net. ¢e Amy 
Goeldner married David McGraw on June 1, 
2002, in Washington, DC, with Obies Katie 
Green Beilfuss, Betsy Osborn Sunindyo, 
and Donna Holmes Ancypa ‘91 in attendance. 
“Katie promised to be pregnant by the wedding 
day, and she was!” she says. Amy and her hus- 
band relocated to Tucson, Ariz., where she is a 
freelance sign language interpreter under the 
name Amy Ruth McGraw. E-mail: agoeld- 


ner@msn.com. ¢ Hara Marks married Ilya 


Fuksman last August 4, 2002. Obies in atten- 
dance were Andrew Heath, Tyler Ross, 
Andrew Roy, Debby Jill 
Seidenstein, Beth Urban Hart, and Lynne 


Schwartz, 


Wilson. The couple lives in Des Plaines, IIl., 
where Hara is associate editor at McKnight's 
Long-Term Care News. E-mail: haragmaks@ 
yahoo.com. @ Baritone Mel Ulrich played the 
title tole in Don Giovanni with the New York City 
Opera last fall and was slated to play Tarquinis 


in Rape of Lucretia with the opera this spring. 


Andy Bernstein and Chelsea V. Woods wel- 
comed the birth of Maya Lauren Woods last 
November 14. E-mail: Andy_Bernstein 


@world.oberlin.edu e Jared Cohane graduated 


with honors from the 
University of Connecticut 
School of Law in May 2002 
and passed the bar exam on 
October 4. He has worked 
at Eisenberg, Anderson, 
Michalik 
New 
three years. e Matthew Hayden completed 


and Lynch in 


Jared Cohane 


Britain, Conn., for 


coursework for master’s degrees in vocal per- 
formance and music history last spring at the 
University of Akron, where he sang the role of 
Nardo in Mozart's La Finta Giardiniera. If all 
goes well with his exams and thesis on English 
composer Gerald Finzi, he should graduate this 
May. Matthew is also a resident director with 
Oberlin’s program houses and is in his fourth 
year teaching voice as an adjunct instructor at 
Lorain County Community College, where he 
was a soloist for the Faure Requiem last spring. 
Having also worked in several human service 
agencies, he’s currently applying to oraduate 
programs In soc ial work, and hopes to move to 
New York, ¢ hicago, or Boston this summer. E 
mail: MatthewHayden@world.oberlin.edu. e 


Noelle Howey IS teac hing in Oberlin’s rhetoric 


and composition program this semester. Her 
Code 


Morning America book club selection last 


book Dress was selected as a Good 


November and climbed from near number 


50,000 to 7 


on Barnes& Noble.com e Brian Postow earned 


40 on Amazon.com, and even lower 


a PhD in computer science last June “after 
entirely too many years of graduate school.” He 
has been an instructor at the University of 
Maryland for the past three years and is looking 
for a “real job as a professor at a college like 
Oberlin.” E-mail: postow@acm.org. e Lauren 
Sarat worked for eight years in the publishing 
Manhattan 
Belk 


September 11. She holds a visiting lectureship 


industry in before moving to 


Providence, just two weeks before 


profile 


stepping Up 


amont O’Neil 91 knew that he needed to 
bring something unique to Junior High 
School 231 in Queens, New York, nine 
years ago. Many of the students there lacked 
self-awareness, confidence, and any respect 
for authority. 
Combining his dance experience with 
“sound moral principals that teach young men 
how to be men,” he formed the Nubian Gents, 


at Brown University and teaches writing at 
Rhode Island College and the University of 
Her 


appeared in several literary journals, and she was 


Connecticut. fiction and poetry have 
nominated for a Pushcart Prize and was a final- 
ist in the Raymond Carver Short Story Contest. 


E-mail: L.Sarat@world.att.net 


Jeremy Cohen and Kip Fagan 96 were select- 
ed by the Theatre Communications Group and 
the National Endowment for the Arts as early- 
career directors for the NEA/TCG Development 
Program. Jeremy is the artistic director of the 


Naked Eye Theatre Company in Chicago. His 


Brian Everett 


an extracurricular male step group that combines movement with contemporary gospel 
music. Stepping is a tradition forged on college campuses in black fraternities and sororities 
out of the African heritage of speech, song, and dance. 

“| did a presentation one day, and the students came out in droves,” says O'Neil, a 
former dean at the school and current part-time teacher, who is now working to carry the 
program to other institutions. The Gents are affiliated with New Life of New York City, Inc., 
a nonprofit that uses the foundations of Christian faith to help at-risk urban teens. The team 
of 50 “Gents,” who range in age from 9-17, has ministered in churches, youth camps, and 
fairs across the U.S. and in the Czech Republic, Spain, Holland, and South Africa. Its popu- 
larity sparked interest for an all-female group; Feminine Fire was launched last year by an 


eager volunteer. 


Far more than just a stepping group, the Gents benefit from a mentoring relationship with 
O'Neil, who encourages members to talk freely about their real-life problems during 
rehearsals. “This is a labor of love, but something | feel called to do,” he says. “I wanted to 
change these students at the core. The step component came about because | was looking 


for something that would attract them.” 


Oberlin economics major Dimy Jeannot, a member of the Gents while in high school, stuck 
with the program because of the comfortable, positive environment it offered. Today, he is a 
chaperone and mentor with the group. “I’m here at Oberlin because of Mr. 0,” he says. 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 
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work has been seen at the Goodman Theatre 
and Steppenwolf Theatre Company in Chicago, 
the McCarter Theatre in New Jersey, and New 
York Theatre Workshop. Kip is co-founder and 
co-artistic director of Printer’s Devil Theatre in 
Seattle, where he has directed for Empty Spaces 


Theatre and On the Boards. e Amy Cullinan 


completed a PhD in medical microbiology and 
immunology at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. She is doing post-doc research in 
immunology at the Scripps Research Institute in 
San Diego and says she is enjoying being done 
E-mail: 


cullinan@scripps.edu e Jennifer Hampton 


with formal education. 


earned a PhD in physics at Cornell University in 
August 2002 and relocated to State College, Pa., 
last fall, for postdoctoral work in the chemistry 
department at Penn State. A: 425 Waupelani 
Dr., #510, State College, PA 16801-4543. E- 
mail: jrh@stm1.chem.psu.edu. ¢ Kevin Munoz 
is in his second year of PhD work at Emory 
University. He was a semi-finalist in the 
Chesterfield Writer's Film Project last year and 
continues to write in his “very” spare time. A: 
3091 Valley Brook PI., Decatur, GA 30033. P: 
404.376.0659. 
Stacy Nowicki married Anders Dahlberg '89 


E-mail: kevin@tesarta.com. @ 
last October 13. Obies attending some of the 
festivities included Norman and Barbro Jung, 
both '56, and Betsy Start '82. Stacy received a 
PhD in Nova 


Southeastern University last March. E-mail: 


information science at 
stacy@nowicki.com. @ Miku Shiota was 
Choral 


Montgomery County, Pa., as part of the alto sec- 


accepted into the Society of 
tion. The ensemble will perform the Bach 
Magnificat, Brahms E in deutsches requiem, 
and the Beethoven Mass in C in various areas of 
Philadelphia, most notably the new Kimmel 
Center. Miku moved into the city to be closer to 
Springside School, where she teaches and where 
daughter Madeline attends kindergarten. A: 
2829 W. Queen Ln. #B, Philadelphia, PA 


19129. E-mail: mikenya@yahoo.com. 


Jordan Anderson started a production com- 
pany, DocOps: Documentary Operations, 1n 


December 2001. which released its first con- 


sumer product last September, a relaxation DVD 
series called “Living Landscapes, an Escape for 
the Senses.” P: 718.246.4256. E-mail: jordan@ 
do ops.com. Web: www livinglandsc apesdyvd.com. 


* Jenny Koenig Mullen and Tom Mullen 


were married September 28, 2002, in Norcross. 
Ga. Obies in attendance were Sarah Crowe, 
Rebecca Gopoian, Laurel Hatt, Katie 
McCall, Meketa, 


Deneb Demos 


Orphanides, Noemi Sicherman, Geoff 


Sharpe, Shauna Sutherland, and Jillian 
Werle Torres; Ryan Torres 94; Eric Jenkins 
95; and Sara Daily, Alex Galovich, Becky Givan, 
and Raphe Goldman, all "97. After spending 
time in Boston and Chapel Hill, N.C., the cou- 
ple now lives in Washington, DC, where Jenny 
works in public health communications and 
Tom is a writer and editor. E-mail: thomasamullen 
@yahoo.com, koenigjenny@ yahoo.com. e Seth 
Truby spoke on “The Art and Craft of Making 
Stringed Instruments’ last year as part of Kendal 
at Oberlin’s Conversations with Community lec- 
ture series. Seth opened a violin repair shop in 
Oberlin last year, and he and wife Angela share 
the position of client services coordinator at 


Oberlin Community Services. 


Molly Alicia Barth and Phillip James Patti 


were married at the Elmhurst Art Museum in 


Illinois on August 31, 2002. Obies in attendance 
were Molly Barth, Jacob Greenberg, 
Andrew McCann, Amy Mendillo, Yasuko 
Oura, Neil Parsons, and Hannah Spence: 
Tony Arnold ’89; Mike Bastedo 94; Margret and 
Matthew Duvall, Michael 
Aaron Weistrop, all ’95; Matt Albert, Lisa 
Kaplan, and Nick Photinos, all 96; Claire Chase 


‘00; and Hannah Spence. Many of the Obies 


Macceaferri, and 


played music during the ceremony and recep- 
tion. e Geoff Mulvihill and Caroline Yount ‘92 


welcomed baby Sophie Alexandra Mulvihill last 


October 21. The couple was married July 28, 
2001, 
dance included Josh Adams, Maggie Grove, 
Dade 
Hayes 93; Elina Cymerman, David Ebenbach, 
and Nick Riccardi, all 94; Leah Mitch and 


Anneke Trvzelaar, both 95; Nachie Castro, Sara 


in Philadelphia, where Obies in atten- 


and Claire Koezak; Lisa Tracy ‘67; 


Foss, and Amy Kremen, all "98; and Michelle 
Becker, 99. Before Sophie's arrival, Caroline 
worked at the public information office at 
Rutgers University’s Camden campus, where 
she remains a law student. Geoff is the southern 
New Jersey correspondent for the Associated 
Press. He and Caroline have discovered that 
editing the Review was good preparation for 
sleepless nights as new parents. A: 53 Kings 


Highway W., #A, Haddonfield, NJ 08033. E- 


mail: geoffmulvihill@earthlink.net, cyount@ 


earthlink.net. e Amelia Watkins and Eoin 


Russell were married September 7, 2002, at 
Amelia's family home near Montreal. Along with 
the Northern Lights, many Obies were in atten- 
dance, including Gretchen Roberts and 
Damian Stanely; Cormac Russell 94; Damon 
Hamm, Victoria Lowther, and Sean McFaul, all 
Zoe 


Hamburger, Peter Hess, David Justh, Heather 


95; and John Ford, Friedman, Joel 


Pelletier, and Marni Raab, all 96. E-mail: sun- 


nymimi@aol.com, eoin@earthlink.net. 


Per Eisenman lives in Berkeley, Calif., where 


he teaches emotionally troubled students. He 
and Jenny Ordal '93 were married last fall and 
were expecting a child in March. e Andrew 
Shapiro says he’s had a 
busy four years composing 
music 


and performing 


around the country. His 
debut CD, Invisible Days 
BPE. 


October and involved the 


was released in 


Andrew Shapiro 


talents of several Obies, 
including vocalist Keisha Hutchins, flutist 
Peter Hess 97 


Weber 99. Andrew's music has been described 


, and recorder and mixer Jacob 


as “synthy-electronic-pop.” He lives in the 


Williamsburg section of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


| 2000 


MFA 


candidate at the Chicago 


Dan _ Romano, an 
Art Institute, visited 
Vanessa Kong ‘03 (center) in 
Italy during the 2002 fall 
break. Vanessa is in the 


Studio Arts/Photography 


Dan Romano 


program in Florence. Ruth 
Ellen Gruber '71 (right) is an author and jour- 


nalist who has lived in Italy for the past 20 years. 


2002 


Andy Hunter won the Frank Rosolino Jazz 
Ly d 


Trombone Competition at the International 
Trombone Festival at the University of North 
Texas on May 23—just four days shy of gradu- 
ation. Audience member Eric Nye '70 says he 
was struck by Andys stage presence and play- 


ing ability. @ 
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Willard Warch '31, 
year music theory professor at Oberlin, died 
October 12, 2002, at Kendal at Oberlin. He was 


93. Dr. Warch earned his doctorate in music at 


a beloved 30- 


MM ‘40, 


Eastman in 1953 and was first cellist with the 
Honolulu Symphony Orchestra from 1931 to 
1938. He retuned to Oberlin in 1946, teaching 
in the Conservatory until his retirement in 
1975. He authored Our First 100 Years, a histo- 
ry of the Conservatory, and co-authored five 
music study textbooks. He is survived by his 
wife of 59 years, Polly Hawke Warch °35, and 


his daughter, Lisette Burwasser '67. 


1925 
Doris Grove Thiebolt lived in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and taught at St. John Lutheran School 


from 1949 to 1966. She died September 18, 


2002, at age 98, leaving a son and granddaughter. 


1926 
Ethel “Beth” Talcott Scudder Thoms 


Dickason was born in India to missionary par- 


ents. She married Wells Thoms in 1930; both 
then began medical missionary work in Arabia. 
The couple spent much of their career in 
Muscat (Oman), treating hundreds of thou- 
sands of adults and children, from kings and 
sultans to farmers and laborers. The couple 
retired to New Hampshire and later to 
Michigan in 1970, soon after which Wells died. 
She later married Frederick Dickason, a retired 
Baptist Church missionary in Burma, and relo- 
cated to Kalamazoo, Mich. Mrs. Dickason was 
acquainted with many alumni who came to 
Oberlin from Kodaikanal School in south India 
and those with missionary backgrounds in 


India, Arabia, and Burma. She died October 1|4. 


44 


2002, survived by her children and stepchil- 
dren, including Nancy Russell Block ‘52 and 
Norman Thoms °55, 18 grandchildren, and 43 


ereat-erandchildren. 


1928 

Joseph Periam Danton, professor emeritus 
and former dean of the School of Librarianship 
at U.C. Berkeley, died November 12, 2002, at 
94. A Carnegie Fellow from 1933 to 1935, he 


held positions with the New York Public Library 


and at Williams College, Colby College, and 
Temple University before moving to Berkeley in 
1946. He was noted for replacing Berkeley's 
librarianship certificate program with a bache- 
lor’s, then master’s and doctoral program, and 
greatly expanding enrollment. Also an interna- 
tional expert, Dr. Danton served as a visiting 
lecturer at colleges throughout the world and as 
a Fulbright research scholar in Germany and 
Austria. He is survived by a son, Joseph Danton, 


Jr., 73, a daughter, and two grandchildren. 


Mildred Bradshaw Higgins Houghton lived 
in Granby, Conn., for more than 42 years, 
where she taught English for 18 years and led 
students on summer study tours to Europe. A 
poet and active community volunteer, she was 
honored as Granby's Community Citizen of the 
Year in 1991. She died October 2, 2002, in 
Holyoke, Mass., survived by two children, three 
grandchildren, including James Rich °83, and 
two sisters. Memorial contributions may be 
made to The Mildred B. Houghton Endowed 
Scholarship Fund at Oberlin College, 50 W. 
Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Alma “Wynn” Winston Richards taught 


physical education and English in Ohio schools 
for 27 years. She was past president of the 
Youngstown Oberlin Women’s Club and past 
regent of the Mahoning Chapter of Daughters 
of the American Revolution. An extensive world 
traveler, Mrs. Richards was preceded in death by 
two husbands, including Roy Richards '29. She 
died December 5, 2002, in Youngstown, sur- 


vived by her daughter, Jean Landles Leake '53. 


1930 


Robert Morrison, known as “Mr. Plastics.” 


was the founder of Molded Fiber Glass, which 
introduced reinforced plastics to the auto 
industry. He lectured, wrote books and newspa- 
per columns, and was invited to the White 


House to meet with President Ford's board of 


economic advisers. A resident of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, he played a major role in the growth of his 
county's airport, even living in a mobile home 
on site to help get it started. Mr. Morrison died 


September 16, 2002, survived by his children. 


1932 

Evelyn Smith Nowell, a lifelong resident of 
Lorain County, Ohio, was a math and English 
teacher for Kipton, Clearview, Avon, and Rocky 
River schools. She died December 2, 2002, at 


age 92, leaving a sister, niece, and nephew. 


Isabel Hartman Pears taught school in Forest 


Hills, Pa., before her 1946 marriage to Thomas 
Pears. A longtime Pittsburgh resident, she moved 
to Baltimore in the 1990s, where she enjoyed 
collecting books and writing book reviews. She 
died October 8, 2002, leaving a son, Thomas 


Pears ‘69, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


rae 
Barbara Dawson Betteridge died May 27, 
2002, leaving her husband, Richard Betteridge, 


32, of Fair Oaks, Calif. 


Jean Boyd Jones was slated to be the first 
woman social worker commissioned as an offi- 
cer in the U.S. Public Health Service, but her 
pregnancy kept her from taking the job. She 
worked for the Multiple Sclerosis Society in 
Long Island, N.Y., in the 1950s, then taught at 
the Virginia Commonwealth University School 
of Social Work from 1964 to 1978, where she 
served also as director of admissions. Mrs. 
Jones died September 25, 2002, in Chapel Hill, 
N.G;, 


Baumgold '71, two sons, a sister and brother, 


survived by a daughter, Deborah Jones 
seven grandchildren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Romola Richards Snook lived most of her 
life in Akron, Ohio. A retired piano teacher and 
choir director, she was active with the Tuesday 
Music Club for more than 50 years and presi- 
dent of the Oberlin Women’s Club. Mrs. Snook 
died August 13, 2002, survived by two daugh- 
ters, including Carolyn Snook Young ‘62, one 


son, two sisters, and several grandchildren. 


1934 


Clara Guerry Denny lived in Turkey, India, 


the Philippines, and throughout the U.S. before 
moving to Grinnell, Iowa, 50 years ago. A 
retired music and voice teacher, she belonged to 


the Philanthropic Educational Organization. 
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Mrs. Denny died at age 91 on November 21. 


2002, survived by her husband, Wayne Denny 
'35; two sons, including Walter Denny '64: a sis- 


ter: and a brother. 


Elizabeth Davis Kondorossy’s work as a spe- 
cial-education teacher once gained her an invi- 
tation from Princess Grace of Monaco to visit 
the Royal Palace. At age 82, she was invited to 
President Clinton's 1993 inauguration because 
of her 


Hungarian community. A teacher in Cleveland's 


long involvement in Cleveland's 
Sunbeam School for Crippled Children for 27 
years, she wrote lyrics and text for more than 
125 musical works written by her husband, 
Leslie, a noted composer and conductor. Mrs. 
Kondorossy died November 28, 2002, survived 


by a sister and several nieces and nephews. 


1935 

Helen Bittinger Hall enjoyed her career as a 
military wife and mother. Wherever her family 
was stationed, she was active with the Air Force 
Wives Club and within her church, where she 
taught Sunday School. She served as a Girl 
Scout troop leader and a Cub Scout den moth- 
er, and later volunteered for hospital auxiliaries 
in Florida and Vermont. Mrs. Hall loved to 
swim, sail, ski, camp, and play tennis. She was 
diagnosed with Alzheimer’ Disease in 1989 and 
died November 16, 2002, in Marco Island, Fla. 
She leaves four children and five grandchildren. 


1936 

Teresa Marcella Howland Farndell lived 
with her husband, the late Gordon Farndell '36, 
MM ’41, in Naperville, Ill., where she was 
active in church and college women’s groups. 
She later moved to Minneapolis, where she 
enjoyed travel, church activities, and senior 
crafts groups. She died November 19, 2002, 
survived by her daughter. 


037 


Yuki Kimura earned her PhD at the University 
of Chicago and conducted social work research, 
studying the lives of Japanese war brides and 
the plight of Okinawans in Hawaii and Japan. 
She died October 27, 2002, in Honolulu, where 


she had lived in a retirement home. 


Harold Zaugg earned his PhD in organic 
chemistry at the University of Minnesota and 
began a career as a research chemist with 


Abbott Laboratories in Waukegan, III. He estab- 


Spring 2003 


lished a successful career there as a research 
fellow, producing hundreds of new compounds 
that earned patents around the world. He con- 
tributed to chemical journals and addressed 
meetings of the American Chemical Society, 
while chairing grant review boards at the 
National Institutes of Health. Dr. Zauge took 
sabbatical leaves from Abbott to teach at 
Purdue University and the University of 
Southern California, and to chair medicinal 
chemistry sessions at the Gordon Research 
Conferences in New Hampshire. He and his 
wife, Ruth, supported many charitable causes 
and were active in the civil rights movement in 
the South and with the open-housing move- 
ment in Chicago. He enjoyed tennis, crossword 
puzzles, and reading, and had published his 
father's memoirs in book form. Dr. Zaugg died 
November 19, 2002, leaving his daughter, Julie 
Zaugg ‘64; two sons, several grandchildren, 
including Ali H. Kizilbash ‘90; and a great- 
granddaughter. 


1938 


S. Macon Cowles, a congregational minister 


serving churches in New York, Utah, and 
Colorado, responded to the call of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. to come to Alabama in 1966 
and bear witness against racism. In the 1970s, 
he developed an interest in landscape photogra- 
phy, which he combined with his passion for 
environmental issues. He and his wife, Ginny 
Ballard Cowles °39, were life-long advocates of 
civil rights and conservation, devoted to 
strengthening their Colorado neighborhoods 
and community. The couple founded Harmony 
Village co-housing in Golden and were avid 
supporters of the Colorado Environmental 
Coalition. Mr. Cowles died May 19, 2002, leav- 
ing his wife, his daughter and son, two brothers, 


two grandsons, and a great-grandson. 


1940 
Harriet Sumnicht Kempner, \IA ‘40, earned 
degrees in French and married classmate 
Edward Kempner '40 in 1946. She lived in New 
York and New Jersey as a homemaker and com- 
munity volunteer for the AAUW, the PTA, and 
the Livingston Public Library and served with 
her husband as Oberlin class agents and mem- 
bers of their 50th reunion committee. After her 
husband's retirement, the couple traveled wide- 
ly, particularly enjoying their trips to Australia, 
New Zealand, China, and Japan. Mrs. Kempner 


died October 5, 2002, survived by her two chil- 


dren, David Kemner ’69 and Alalia Kempner 
Thaler '73, and five grandchildren. Her husband 
died in 1993. Memorial contributions may be 
made to the Oberlin College Office of Develop- 
ment, 50 West Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Mildred Lanphear Zuck died April 4, 2002, 


survived by her children. 


I I 

ae Powers lived in Los Angeles, where he 
worked for 30 years with North American 
Rockwell, writing progress summaries of major 
programs such as the Air Force F-15, the X-15, 
the XB-70 bomber, and the Apollo project. He 
retired in 1970 as senior management systems 
analyst and joined Union Bank (later Security 
Pacific), retiring in 1980 as management sys- 
tems specialist and staff assistant to the division 
president. A collector and restorer of antiques, 
Mr. Powers opened an antique shop in 
Pasadena and participated in shows in the Los 
Angeles area. He died July 31, 2002, survived 


by his sister, nieces, and nephews. 


1947 
James William Truitt played football at 
Oberlin and was a member of the 1943 cham- 
pionship track team. After the war, he married 
Carolyn “Kelly” Slingland ‘46 and earned an 
MEd from the University of Cincinnati. While 
there, he coached football at Anderson High 
School, leading the team to a league champi- 
onship in 1948. Mr. Truitt later joined the 
DuPont Company and worked for 30 years in 
sales and management, including two years in 
Australia. He retired and started his own con- 
sulting service, which he ran for 10 years. Mr. 
Truitt was an active Oberlin alumnus, serving as 
president of the Alumni Association and the 
Heisman Club. He died September 16, 2002, in 
Wilmington, Del., leaving his wife of 56 years, 


two sons, a daughter, and four grandchildren. 


eda te 


David Orem, an urban planner and real estate 
developer, was a partner with Orem Associates 
consulting firm in Chevy Chase, Md., working 
in interior design and architecture with health 
care facilities such as Georgetown University 
Hospital. In the 1950s and ‘60s, he worked as a 
planner specializing in urban renewal and 
helped develop waterfront projects in southwest 
Washington. From 1966 to 1990, he was presi- 


dent of Edward H. Jones and Company. Mr. 


EEE 


Orem published children’s fiction, sailed, gar- 
dened, collected stamps, and did artwork. He 
died September 26, 2002, following a heart 
attack, leaving his wife, two sons, and two 


grandchildren. 


A. Clair Siddall was a retired hospital admin- 
istrator, wildflower photographer, mountain 
climber, and a student of world religions and 
Asian art. He earned his master’s degree from 
the University of Michigan and later moved to 
Oregon to direct the Portland Health and 
Hospital Planning Council. He served as 
administrator of the Rehabilitation Institute of 
Oregon before joining the Good Samaritan 
Foundation at Good Samaritan Hospital, retir- 
ing as its 2l-year president in 1991. He 
received top awards from the Willamette Valley 
Development Officers and the Oregon Chapter 
of the National Society of Fundraising Execu- 
tives and was a dedicated volunteer within his 
community. An avid outdoorsman and conserva- 
tionist, he received a major mountain climbing 
award in 1974. He died October 5, 2002, sur- 
vived by a daughter and son; his mother, Estelle 
Palmer '36; three brothers, including John 
Siddall 50 and Larry Siddall 52; and a sister. 


1950 
Edward Johnson lived in Latham, N.Y., for 37 
years before moving to Clifton Park in 2001. He 
worked in the claims division of Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company in Albany for 42 years, 
retiring in 1992 as a claims supervisor. He was 
an active teacher and coach in the Latham 
Little League for 30 years and a member of RID 
(Remove Intoxicated Drivers). Mr. Johnson 
died September 10, 2002, leaving five daugh- 


ters, two sons, and eight grandchildren. 


Erwin Fisher Theobald met his wife, Mona 
Qualyle '49, at Oberlin and married in Fairchild 
Chapel in 1951. The couple lived in Minerva, 
Ohio, until 1967, then moved to Sutter Creek, 
Calif., where Mr. Theobald began a career as a 
ceramic engineer and helped develop the 
California Camp for hearing and sight-impaired 
youth. He died February 25, 2002, survived by 
his wife of 51 years, two daughters, a son, a 


granddaughter, and a sister. 


Bradford Bowman Warner was born. in 


Shansi, China, to teaching missionary parents. 
He was well known by his Oberlin classmates 


for his involvement with the Brad Warner 


4 6 


Combo and as a song leader for several reunion 
classes. He married Mary Beth Yeend '47, a for- 
mer assistant to Dean Katherine Von Wenck. 


Mr. Warner was a pioneer in public television 


and served as the first station manager of 


KGBH in San Diego. He died October 18, 
2002, survived by his second wife, three daugh- 
ters, and two sisters, including Constance 


Warner Regli ‘39. 


1951 
Molly Pearce Robinson died April 15, 2002, 


leaving her husband, four children, her mother, 


Mary McCallum Pearce '27, and a brother. 


Trudy Levi Talner worked for many years as a 
school social worker in Connecticut before mov- 
ing to North Carolina in 1992. She continued her 
community service as a volunteer at the Family 
Violence and Rape Crisis Services. Mrs. Talner 
died November 9, 2002, survived by her hus- 


band, three daughters, and six grandchildren. 


1952 
Carroll “Chuck” Hess earned a degree from 
the University of Rochester Medical School in 
1956. He continued his medical education and 
practiced as a radiologist until retiring in 1985 
due to illness. Dr. Hess died December 6, 2002, 
due to complications from Parkinson's disease. 
He leaves his wife, Lee, whom he met and mar- 
ried while in medical school, five children, 
brother Bill Hess MA “49, and two grandchildren. 


1953 
Elizabeth Knight Nelson died October 16, 
2002, in Dayton, Ohio, leaving her husband 


and two children. 


Nancy Plummer Wakely attended Oberlin 
with her twin sister, Emma Plummer Doershuk 
53. She moved to Los Angeles with her new 
husband, Wil, in the late 1950s, then lived in 
Dallas for 10 years before settling in Pacific 
Beach, Calif., in 1970. Mrs. Wakely was a 28- 
year volunteer at Mission Bay Hospital and 
president of the San Diego-Imperial Council of 
Hospital Volunteers. She and her husband were 
extensive travelers and twice welcomed the turn 
of the century across the International Date 
Line during a Millennium Cruise across the 
Pacific. Mrs. Wakely died November 2, 2002, 


survived by her husband and sister. 


Jon Bradford Soule lived in San Jose, Callif., 


where he served as the organist at St. Jude the 
Apostle Episcopal Church since 1975. At 
Oberlin, he studied organ, harpsichord, and 
piano, and later held organist positions at 
churches in Wyoming, Denver, Chicago, 
Birmingham, Ala., and Ogden, Utah, before 
moving to California. He died December 20, 


2002, in a fire in his home. 


1954 


Marion Block Anderson was a longtime 
peace activist who raised eyebrows in 1970 
when she crashed a meeting of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in the Pentagon to distribute anti- 
Vietnam War pamphlets. “She was a little 
dynamo,” said former U.S. Senator George 
McGovern. “A true stalwart for peace.” In 1958, 
as a wife and mother of two sons, she was 
moved to action by the threat of nuclear war 
and testified before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in Washington, DC. Later, in a 
pioneering 1974 report that is still cited today, 
she used government data to argue that defense 
spending hurts, rather than helps, America’s 
economy. Mrs. Anderson worked on several 
Democratic campaigns, including those of 
McGovern and presidents Kennedy, Carter, and 
Clinton, and she was committed to encouraging 
peace. She was the founder and director of 
Employment Research Associates, an economic 
research firm that analyzed the impact of mili- 
tary spending on U.S. economy. She died from 
melanoma December 7, 2002, at her home in 
East Lansing, Mich. She leaves her husband, 
three sons, including Dave Anderson 92, and a 
sister, Diane Montie 56. The family has estab- 
lished a memorial at Oberlin for students who 
pursue work as peace organizers; donations may 
be sent to the Marion Anderson Endowed 
Grant Fund, Oberlin College, 50 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1955 
Martha Schmidt Greeley dedicated much 


her life to music and her church. A resident of 
Midland, Mich., she played with the Delta 
Flute choir and the Chemical City Band. She 
also enjoyed playing her flute for the children of 
her church's vacation bible school and Sunday 
School. Mrs. Greeley died August 26, 2002, 
survived by her former husband, a daughter, a 


son, and grandchildren. 


1964 
Rev. John Harvey Gossard earned his \IDiy 
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and MA from Oberlin before marrying class- 
mate Barbara Chong ‘62. In 1973 he joined the 
teaching staff at Winebrenner Theological 
Seminary in Findlay, Ohio, where he taught 
Christian ministries and church history for the 
next 23 years, including a stint as dean of aca- 
demic and student affairs. Rev. Gossard also 
served as a faculty advisor for the doctor of min- 
istry program at United Theological Seminary in 
Dayton for 13 years and as pastor for churches 
in Harrisburg, Pa., and Kenton, Ohio. He and 
his wife, a church organist, relocated several 
times, finally settling in Fort Richey, Fla. He 
enjoyed traveling and driving, was a devoted 
Cincinnati Reds baseball fan, and had a passion 
for gardening, particularly roses and irises. Rev. 
Gossard died November 22, 2002, survived by 
his wife of 38 years, two sons, including James 


Gossard 91, and a sister. 


Andras Szentkiralyi, a composer and photogra- 
pher, studied piano and composition in his native 
Budapest before attending Oberlin. He earned 
his PhD in music theory and composition at 
Princeton and went on to hold teaching positions 
in Germany, the University of British Columbia, 
Lawrence University, Wayne State University, 
Kalamazoo College, and Bowling Green State 
University. Dr. Szentkirdlyi, a self-taught photog- 
rapher, opened his own studio in Bowling Green, 
Ohio, in 1989 and was voted Best Photographer 
in Wood County for five years by the local news- 
paper. He died October 9, 2002, of a heart 
attack, leaving his wife and six children. 


1980 
Monica Clarke Newton studied German lan- 
guages and literature at Oberlin before embark- 
ing on a career in nursing at the University of 
Wisconsin Hospitals and Clinics. She received 
a second bachelor’s degree and an MS in nurs- 
ing at UW, where she worked in the burn unit 
as a wound and skin clinical nurse specialist 
and as trauma coordinator from 1995 until her 
retirement last summer. She was instrumental 
in the hospital's receipt of Level One ‘Trauma 
Nursing 
2000. 


certification, and she earned a 


Excellence Leadership Award in 
Teaching was also important to Mrs. Newton, 
who taught in the School of Nursing at UW and 
presented classes to EMTs throughout the 
state. She received the Distinguished Alumnus 
Achievement Award from UW in 2001 and was 
the co-author of several journal articles. Mrs. 


Newton loved to run and bike, was an avid quil- 
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ter, and enjoyed music and gardening. She died 
November 20, 2002, after a long battle with can- 
cer, survived by her husband, John; her parents, 


including Howard Clarke ’51; and two sisters. 


1984 
As a student at Oberlin, David Goldsmith was 


introduced to one of his greatest passions in life, 


sailing, after spending a semester at sea at 
Woods Hole. He owned several boats through- 
out his lifetime and spent a year sailing from 
Newfoundland to the Caribbean. Mr. 
Goldsmith and his wife, Emily Platt, lived in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., for many years, where he owned 
Gold Films, a small film and video production 
house where he produced commercial, feature, 
and documentary projects. His final project was 
a documentary about the demise of traditional 
fisherman along the East Coast. Among his 
favorite projects was The Times of a Sign, com- 
pleted with Oberlin classmate Steve Day '88, 
that aired on PBS and outlined the tragic, and 
sometimes comic results of the Iran-Contra 
hearings. Mr. Goldsmith and his wife had 
moved to Milton, Mass., recently, where he 


died November 30, 2002, from a malignant 


tumor. Three weeks later, his wife gave birth to 
their first child, a daughter named Elizabeth 
after her paternal grandmother, the late 


Elizabeth Chappell Goldsmith °55.) Mr. 
Goldsmith is survived by his wife and daughter, 
his parents, three sisters, two brothers, includ- 
ing Ken Goldsmith ’87, and several cousins, 


many of them Oberlin alumni. 


FRIENDS 


Olive Grabill Carr, wife of former Oberlin 


College President Robert K. Carr, died January 
8 in husband 
Oberlin’s president from 1960 to 1970, then as 


Cleveland. Her served as 
a distinguished visiting professor in the 
Department of Government until his death in 
1979. With degrees from Wellesley College and 
Howard University, Mrs. Carr had been an 
active social worker during her husband's previ- 
ous post at Dartmouth College, and she 
retained a lifelong commitment to civil rights 
and social justice. Mrs. Carr is buried with her 
husband in the Westwood Cemetery in Oberlin. 
She is survived by three sons, seven grandchil- 


dren, and eight great-grandchildren. @ 


Moses G. Hogan '79 


Master of the American Spiritual 


ianist and conductor Moses G. Hogan ’79, considered a key figure in the choral ren- 

aissance of the American spiritual, died February 12 at the age of 45. He had been 
hospitalized with a brain tumor since September. 

Mr. Hogan studied with jazz pianist Ellis Marsalis before winning a scholarship to 

Oberlin’s Conservatory of Music. He studied later at Julliard, then returned to his native New 


Orleans to focus on his love of choral music. 


Since 1980, he led a series of vocal groups—the New World Ensemble, the Moses Hogan 
Chorale, and the Moses Hogan Singers, which performed at such prestigious venues as the 
Kennedy Center and the Sydney Opera House. The Moses Hogan Singers gave a Black History 


Month concert in Oberlin in 2001. 


Mr. Hogan was in international demand recently as an arranger and composer. His own 
arrangements were performed by the Mormon Tabernacle Choir, soprano Barbara Hendricks, 
and countertenor Derek Lee Ragin, a 1980 graduate of Oberlin’s Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Hogan arranged and performed compositions for the 1995 PBS documentary /he American 


Promise and its companion soundtrack, Voices. 


In 2001, the Oxford University Press published his Oxford Book of Spirituals, which has 
since become the U.S. music division’s top seller. At the time of his death, he was an artist- 
in-residence at Dillard and Loyola universities, and had received the Tribute to the Classical 
Arts Outstanding Contribution Award for keeping the spiritual traditional alive and vital. 

Survivors include his father and mother, a brother, and four sisters. 


The Last Word 


by Brian Blum ’83 


Verifiably Single 


At the airport they look for terrorists. The rabbi is looking for a liar. 


ood friends of ours, Lynne and Adam, are getting married. ‘To tie 
the knot in Israel, Lynne needs two men to testify that she is 
indeed single. She's chosen me. 

It's an unseasonably warm January day when | head to the 
Chief Rabbi's Marriage Division Office in downtown Jerusalem. | 
walk the streets, realizing that | haven't been in this neighborhood 
in years. Not since the bombs started. 

I expect to see deserted streets and boarded-up shops. There 
are some, but also new cafes and the construction of a state-of- 
the-art light rail system along Jaffa Road. Business isn't exactly 
booming, but neither is this the ghost town I'd imagined. 

The Marriage Division is situated in an old, run-down apartment. 
Two people are ahead of me—both men, of course. Traditional 
Jewish law has not progressed far enough into the 21st century to 
allow women to serve as witnesses. The waiting room offers welcom- 
ing literature for new brides and grooms, but no secular reading 
material. No People magazine, no Modern Bride, no Oprah. 

I flip through a brochure in English and learn 
that soldiers, students, new immigrants, and people 
on welfare are entitled to a 40 percent discount on 
marriage registration fees. I guess | missed my 
opportunity. 

Finally, the door opens, and I’m welcomed 
by Rabbi Shmuel Zalman, a jovial fellow with a 
long, white beard. 

“How long have you known Lynne?” he begins the 
interrogation, innocently enough. 

“Eight years,” I say. 

He flips through her file. “I see that she was married before.” 

Uh-oh. “Yes, but that was before I knew her.” 


“How long ago was that?” he presses. 


“ 


— 


I'm not sure.” 

“Yes, but how long?” he asks again. 

“Tm really not sure.” 

He changes the subject. “Do you know her parents? What does 
her father do?” 

“I couldn't say. But I know her brother. He's a teacher at the 
Pardes Institute of Jewish Studies.” 

“What's that?” he asks. “Under whose auspices does it operate?” 

“It's independent.” I'd rather not reveal the fact that men and 
women study together at Pardes. The notion would be abhorrent to 
Rabbi Zalman, and, I'm afraid, might invalidate the wedding entirely. 

“Adam, Lynne’s fiancé, teaches there, too,” | offer. 

“Uh huh,” he mumbles. “How long ago was she married, did 
you say?” 

“No, I didn't.” 

He drops the subject. And I come to the realization that the 


interrogation is just like the security checks at the airport; Rabbi 


Zalman is not really interested in my answers, but rather wants 
reassurance that I’m a trustworthy source. At the airport they look 
for terrorists. He's looking for liars. 

He then turns his attention to me. “What is your line of busi- 
ness?” he asks. I tell him I manage an Internet site. | keep my 
answers simple to avoid additional questions. The same strategy 
as at the airport. 

“Oy!” he proclaims, suddenly overtly animated. “What's going 
on with the hi-tech sector? So many layoffs. What, they don’t need 
people anymore?” 

[ try to explain it’s a global downturn. However, the Rabbi, 
who's now found a subject he’s passionate about, launches into a 
story about a sermon he once heard by a great sage about the 
origin of the Hebrew word for computer. | pick up the basics. “It 
comes from the words ‘moach’ and ‘shevy,” he explains, which 
translates roughly to “Sitting Brain.” It sounds to me like a 
Navajo name. “Hello, I am Sitting Brain and this is my 
younger brother, Standing Tush.” 

The Rabbi is really enjoying himself now, 
throwing out insights much too quickly for my 
comprehension, and in Hebrew, which I speak 

only in passing. I nod and smile. For all I know, 
he’s pontificating that all computers should 
be banned, that the Internet delivers only 
pornography, that computer users are no better 
than pornographers. 

“Yes, right, correct,” I say. 

I'm not upset; I’m sure his is a lonely job, asking the same ques- 

tions of people over and over again from his drab basement 
office. Every bit of interaction likely brightens his otherwise mind- 
numbing routine. 

“All right,” he concludes, handing me a pen to sign my name 
and identity number. I’ve made it through the interview and get 
up to leave. 

“You have children?” he asks as I reach the door. 

“Yes, three,” I answer. 

“May you be blessed by them and know only joy.” 

“Thank you,” I say. “I certainly hope so.” 

As I walk back into the sunshine, I try to imagine this scenario 
occurring anywhere else. | can’t. Some people say my family and I 
are crazy for living in a war zone. Others applaud us for our devo- 
tion to principles. 

My response? After 12 years, this is quite simply, home, and 
Rabbis like Shmuel Zalman are part of the never-ending cast who 
make life so colorful. @ 


Brian Blum writes the online column “This Normal Life” at www brian- 


blum.com. He lives in Jerusalem with his wife and three children. 
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My name is 


Adriane Dellorco. 


I’m a senior majoring in environmental studies and minoring 
in Spanish. I knew Oberlin’s interdisciplinary approach to 
environmental studies was right for me, but I wouldn’t have 


been able to enroll without the financial assistance of the 


John Frederick Oberlin Scholarship I received. 


‘T’ve truly appreciated the learning opportunities available 

at Oberlin. Whatever I do after I graduate, I will always be 
proud to have contributed to the Oberlin community, both 
College and town. And I will always be grateful that Oberlin, 


and alumni and friends like you, made an investment in me. 


For more information or to make a gift, visit our 
web site at www.oberlin. edu/oberlinfund or contact: 


The Oberlin Fund. | Bosworth Hall 203 ? oe aie 
50 W. Lorain St. | Oberlin, OH 44074 | 
Phone: (800) 693-3167 

E-mail: oberlin. fund@oberlin. val 


Over the Top 
photos by Al Fuchs 


Bobby McFerrin (far /eft) was the guest musi- 
cian at a Finney Hall taping of the Public Radio 
International program From the Top featuring 
pre-college age classical musicians. On hand 
was the show’s co-producer Scott Schillin ’68 
(above right) and education director Sara 
Stackhouse '91. The segment aired in April on 
nearly 250 public radio stations nationwide. 


